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In the Record 


National Union Strike Benefits 
In the last six months, several unions have announced 
special dues’ assessments to help finance strike assistance 
funds or, where none previously existed, to set up such a 
fund. There is good reason for this. Often, winning a strike 
_ depends directly on the ability of striking employees to get 
along without wages for a period of time. And one way to 
enable them to sustain this hardship is for the national union 
to pay these out-of-work employees special strike benefits. 
To learn how widespread this practice is, THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp surveyed seventy-eight unions (with about 60% of 
the over-all union membership in this country). It found 
that more than half of these seventy-eight unions pay strike 
benefits at the national level. 
In the article starting on the next page, the procedures 
_ followed by the forty-three unions in the latter group are 
| carefully examined. The amount of strike benefits, who quali- 
fies for this assistance, how unions without national benefits 
help striking members, as well as outside sources of strike 
_ assistance are all covered. A four-page table identifies the 
forty-three unions that pay national strike benefits and lists 
the particulars for each. 
e © e 
State Welfare Fund Laws 
__ Anyone who carefully follows the legislative calendar in 
_ Washington is aware that S. 2888 passed the Senate unani- 
mously in April and, as of this writing, the House Labor 
| Committee has voted to send the bill to the floor. S. 2888 is 
| Officially known as the Welfare and Pension Funds Disclosure 
_ Act; it is aimed at correcting some of the many abuses 
‘fonds. disclosed in the management of pension and welfare 
funds 
What the fate of this particular bill will be, nobody knows. 
- But whether or not a federal law is passed i in this session of 
Congress, a sometimes overlooked fact is that six states 
Biready have welfare fund disclosure laws on their books. In 
the last three years, Washington, New York, California, 
"Wisconsin, Connecticut and Massachusetts have all passed 
such legislation. 
_ How do these laws work? Who is affected? What require- 
“ments do covered funds have to meet in the respective 
states? How are the various laws enforced? The article 
Bens on page 246 examines and compares the basic 


_ Provisions of each of the six state laws. And a table, starting 
2 page 278, summarizes this information. 

e e @ 
Mision Security—A Reappraisal 
In 1902, Walter Gordon Merritt entered the national labor 
cene in the Danbury hatters’ strike as counsel for the hat 
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companies. This strike stands as a Jandmark in labor history 
because it led to the Supreme Court decision that placed 
unions and their members under the provisions of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act. In the more than fifty years since that 
strike, Mr. Merritt has been continuously on the labor scene, 
handling labor law as a partner in the firm of McLanahan, 
Merritt and Ingraham. Mr. Merritt’s views and the evolu- 
tion of his thinking have been of interest to labor and man- 
agement alike. At Taz ConrereNce Boarp’s 382nd Meeting, 
he gave his ideas on the union security issue. A summary of 
his talk will be found on page 255. 


The Thermos Company Follows Through 

All of us tend to “forget” our weaknesses and focus on our 
good points. Companies, not surprisingly, do pretty much 
the same. Along this line, not a few attitude surveys that 
have hit hard at management’s shortcomings have been 
buried by the top brass, with the feeling that the less said 
about them, the better. 

Obviously that’s not true. Something not only should be 
said about the shortcomings but, more important, something 
should be done about them. And here is where many a com- 
pany falls down. Even with the best of intentions, after the 
first rush of “let’s get things straightened out,” the lull is 
apt to set in. And before anyone quite realizes it, the findings 
are old hat. 

How can this be avoided? What can a company do to 
assure the greatest return on its expenditure of time and 
money for an attitude survey? On page 250, the story of the 
Thermos Company’s successful follow-through on its atti- 
tude survey is carefully chronicled along with management’s 
evaluation of the survey’s worth. 

e @ e 


Rest of the Record 

“Labor Press Highlights” leads off with a look at the new 
approach many unions are using in dealing with press repre- 
sentatives. Recognizing the importance of getting an accurate 
picture of union news to the general public, union people are 
advised to reply on a “positive and realistic” basis. Their 
program for good press relations is set down on page 257. 

Consumer prices are examined over a two-month period, 
starting on page 260. Latest figures indicate that what had 
looked like the end of the price upswing may turn out to 
be only a temporary halt. 

And, finally, on page 284, recent “Wage and Fringe 
Developments in Bargaining” are highlighted. A complete 
roundup of “Significant Pay Settlements” is given in the 
table starting on page 285. 


National Union Strike Benefits 


This survey of seventy-eight unions indicates that over half provide strike benefits 


at the national union level, with benefit amounts varying widely 


HE ABILITY of either a union or a company to 

withstand a strike depends in major part on its 
economic staying power. So far as the union is con- 
cerned, the question comes down to whether the strik- 
ing members can withstand “no pay.” Therefore, 
strike benefits and assistance often become an im- 
portant ingredient in determining whether a strike will 
be successful. 

This basic reason for a union paying strike benefits 
can, of course, be elaborated on, particularly where 
national or international unions are concerned. Strike 
benefits are paid by national unions for the following 
purposes: 


e To increase the staying power of strikers so that 
the strike will not collapse. 


e To make members less hesitant to strike by as- 
suring them beforehand that they will have financial 
assistance. 


e To share the costs of striking among nonstriking 
members in other establishments who may benefit if 
the strike results in an advantageous pattern-setting 
agreement. 


e To put teeth in union strike authorization pro- 
cedures by giving the national officers power to pay 
strike benefits for authorized strikes and, conversely, 
to withhold benefits from unauthorized strikes. 

e To give weight and power in collective bargain- 
ing negotiations to the union’s international repre- 
sentative in his dealings with both employers and local 
union officials. 


e To impress upon the employer that he is not 
dealing with an isolated local union that has to rely 
solely on its limited resources. In certain instances, in 
fact, the disparity in power between the national union 
and the company is all in the union’s favor. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


To get the facts on the amount of strike benefits 
paid and when they are given, THz CoNnFERENCE 
Boarp surveyed seventy-eight national and _ inter- 
national unions. These seventy-eight unions have a 
total declared membership of 11,075,560—about 60% 
of the 18 million over-all union membership for na- 


1 An international union is one that takes in members in Canada, 
United States possessions and sometimes in Mexico and the Panama 
Canal Zone. 
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tional and international unions with headquarters in 
the United States..The Board survey indicates the 
following: 


1. Forty-three of the seventy-eight unions provide 
strike benefits at the national union level. Of these, 
thirty have strike funds for providing such aid, while 
the remaining thirteen pay strike benefits from the 
unions’ general funds. 

2. In the thirty unions with strike funds, a desig- 
nated amount of dues per member per month is ear- 
marked for the fund. A considerable number of unions 
have recently increased the amount of dues designated 
for their strike funds. 

3. Strike benefits for sixteen unions are a flat 
amount, ranging from $5 to $40 a week. Most unions, 
however, pay varying benefits based on individual 
need, marital status, and number of dependents. The 
Air Line Pilots’ union has the highest strike benefits, 
ranging from a minimum of $350 to a maximum of 
$650 a month. 

4. In response to grass-roots demands, twenty- 
nine unions, such as the United Automobile Work- 
ers, make the payment of strike benefits a matter of 
“right” rather than “need.” This in turn may have a 
bearing on what companies a union can strike. With 
the benefits given to all striking workers, the cost of a 
long strike at a large company may empty the union’s 
treasury. 

5. Most unions set restrictions on who can collect 
strike benefits and under what circumstances. The 
most frequent restrictions are: the strike must be 
re the striking local and members must be 

n “good standing”; and the members must be avail- 
able for picketing and other strike duties. 

6. Strike benefits are usually not payable immedi- 
ately upon the start of a strike. Among the forty-three 
unions paying benefits, only four apparently do not 
have waiting periods. Most frequently, benefits begin 
during the second week (fourteen unions) and third 
week (eleven unions) of the strike. 

7. Thirty-five or close to half of the seventy-eight 
unions do not pay strike benefits at the national level: 
Nine unions, mostly government workers, do not per- 
mit strikes. Among the remaining twenty-six are many 
large unions such as the Steelworkers and building 
service unions in which locals give strike benefits on 
the basis of need. 
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8. However, neither national nor local union strike 
benefits are always the sole source of relief for striking 
workers. In protracted strikes, unions call upon public 
and private social service agencies to assist in hard- 
ship cases. This is particularly true of the large indus- 
trial unions, such as the Steelworkers. The number 
of people these unions call out on strike is sometimes 
_ so large that payment of strike benefits would soon 
deplete the union’s treasury. To meet the need for 
outside assistance some of these unions have devel- 
oped manuals outlining how local union strike com- 
mittees can go about securing assistance for striking 
members from public and private social service organi- 
zations. 

These eight points, based on the Board’s survey of 
the seventy-eight national and international unions, 
will now be considered in detail. 


UNIONS WITH NATIONAL STRIKE BENEFITS 


As already indicated, forty-three unions provide 
strike benefits at the national level.’ Of these, thirty 


* Necessarily lacking is detailed information on local union strike 
assistance. Except where such local aid is specifically forbidden by 
the union constitution (as in the Boilermakers’ union), the giving 
of local assistance in entirely dependent upon local practice, the 
nature of the strike, and the health of the local treasury. For these 
reasons, information on local assistance is obtainable only by con- 
tacting each local union. 


Table 1: Number of Unions that Provide Strike 


Benefits 
: Number of Declared 

Practice Unions Membership 
Total Poe iyrenst sacle a mals es occ e se ee 78 11,075,560 
Provide national strike benefits...... 43 7,463,656 
From special strike funds......... 30 5,243,526 
From general funds .............. 13 2,220,130 

Do not provide national strike 
CHENESNE See ne sic fv dn cies nso 85 3,611,904 


_ Table 2: Amount of Dues per Member Earmarked 
for Strike Benefits in Thirty Unions that Have 
a Special Strike Fund 


} Number of Declared 
Ps Amount Unions Membership 
ES ae 30 5,243,526 

- Up to 9 cents month ............... 2 81,000 
me 10'- 19 cents\month’................ 8 894,561 
= 20/-.29 cents month’. ............... 6 1,765,881 
} 30 - 89 cents month®................ 5 824,370 
= 40 - 49 cents month ................ 1 65,000 
_ 60 cents and over a month.......... 4 1,432,000 
OU sd» Oe 3 176,214 
MeINOt specified...) Gosteieat sine e sess 1 4,500 


| _+Includes approximations for three unions that provide a certain per- 
| centage of monies designated to strike fund: the Engineers and Scientists 
le \merica, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, and Tobacco Workers. 
Details given in Table 5. 

__ 4Inchudes Bookbinders’ Union, with different rate scales for junior and 

senior members, and Auto Workers, which also levies a special assessment, 

a Includes Boilermakers’ union which provides 17% of all income for 
_ strike fund. De Gar income from dues per capita is 30 cents month, 
_ to which is added 17% of all other income. 

_ Includes National Maritime Union, which levies assessments for gen- 
\ gral strikes, and the International Typographical Union and Amalgamated 
\ Lithographers which levy special assessments from time to time. 
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have established funds to provide this strike aid. The 
remaining thirteen pay strike benefits out of the 
unions’ general funds. (See Table 1.) 

In unions having a strike fund, a specific amount of 
the per capita tax paid to the national union is ear- 
marked for this fund (Table 2). These amounts vary 
considerably, ranging from a low of 5 cents a month, 
set aside by the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
to a high of $1 a month, earmarked by the Brick and 
Clay Workers for their strike fund. The UAW’s pres- 
ent $5 a month strike assessment is one of the highest. 
However, this is intended to be a temporary rather 
than a regular assessment... The UAW normally 
finances its strike fund by crediting all per capita tax 
money in excess of $1.25 per member per month to 
that account. As the current per capita is $1.50, 25 
cents a month goes into the strike fund. 

Most unions earmark between 15 cents and 50 
cents per member per month for their strike funds. 
The median amount is 25 cents a month. A few unions 
—the independent Engineers and Scientists of 
America, the Boilermakers, the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, and the Tobacco Workers—set aside 
a certain per cent of dues money and, sometimes, a per 
cent of the receipts from initiation fees and other 
income sources, rather than a flat sum. When trans- 
lated to flat amounts on the basis of these unions’ cur- 
rent dues structures, these figures amount to between 
11 cents and 30 cents a month. 

The International Typographical Union’s strike 
fund is financed by 1% of the total earnings of mem- 
bers. (Until late 1957, it had been one-half of 1%.) 
This financing is similar to the UAW’s special assess- 
ment, inasmuch as it is an on-again, off-again method. 
When the Typographical strike fund goes below one- 
half million dollars, the 1% of earnings assessment is 
instituted. Unlike the Auto Workers’ method, how- 
ever, the Typographical Union finances its fund solely 
through these on-and-off assessments. The Amalga- 
mated Lithographers also finance their “emergency” 
strike fund out of such on-again, off-again special as- 
sessments. 

No figures can be given for unions that pay strike 
benefits out of their general funds, since no part of 
their per capita money is specifically designated for 
strike funds. 


AMOUNT OF STRIKE BENEFITS 


How much financial assistance do national unions 
provide their striking members? The basic amounts 
vary considerably. So, too, do the stipulations and 
qualifications for receiving benefits, as well as the 
waiting periods and duration of benefits. 


1In their 1955 convention the UAW instituted the practice of 
special temporary increases in dues rates until the international 
union strike fund reaches a certain point. Dues rates, under the 
1958 convention’s arrangements, can again be temporarily increased. 
See details in the Management Record, February, 1958, p. 52. 
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Flat-Sum Amounts 


Ranking of strike benefits is difficult because some 
unions give flat-sum amounts and others vary their 
benefits depending on the member’s earnings and num- 
ber of dependents. None of the unions in this survey, 
however, approach the Air Line Pilots’ benefit. But 
this is not surprising, since the air line pilots are highly 
paid. While on strike, members of this union receive 
each month 5% of their preceding year’s salary. The 
minimum strike benefit is $350 and the maximum 
$650. 

Sixteen unions pay flat-sum benefits; these range 
from a low of $5 a week, paid by the Brewery Work- 
ers, to a high of $40 a week, paid by the independent 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers Union. A number of 
unions pay $35 a week: the Lithographers, the Ma- 
chinists, and the Air Line Stewards. The Potters and 
the Flint Glass Workers pay $25 a week strike bene- 
fits. The median amount of strike benefits for the six- 
teen unions is $16.50. 


Sliding Scale of Benefits 


Most unions, however, pay strike benefits on a slid- 
ing scale based on one or more of the following criteria: 
(1) individual need, (2) marital status, and (3) 
number of dependents. The American Newspaper 
Guild provides an example of such an arrangement. 
Members of the guild are given strike assistance 
according to the following schedule: 


“$10 per single person; $10 per married person whose 
spouse works; $20 per married person whose spouse does 
not work; $10 per each additional dependent up to a 
maximum of $55 or 90% of salary, whichever is the less. 
Benefit payments are increased by $5 in the fifth week 
of a strike.” 


Several unions disburse strike benefits solely on the 
basis of need. Some of these unions report that they 
set minimums and maximums as to the amount of 
strike aid. Other unions—the largest of these being 
the Electrical Workers (IUE), Communications 
Workers, and the Rubber Workers—indicate that 
strike assistance is seldom given in cash. Instead, they 
distribute groceries, and pay rent, utility bills and 
other “emergency” items. 


Role of Local Unions 


National union strike assistance is frequently paid 
to the local union for distribution to individual mem- 
bers. The allocation of this money may be predeter- 
mined, as with unions that pay a flat-sum strike 
benefit as a matter of “right.” Where the distribution 
of benefits depends on need or is a varying amount, 
the local union is often the judge of individual need. 

Except for a few instances where local supplemen- 


* As of early 1958, however, this union reports that it has not 
yet had any strikes; hence, no money has been disbursed. 


tation is forbidden by the union constitution (as in 
the Boilermakers’ union), local unions are usually 
encouraged to give whatever additional aid the local 
treasury is able to stand. 


STRIKE BENEFITS AS A "RIGHT" 


Perhaps the most fundamental recent change in 
the strike benefits picture has been the demand in some 
unions that strike benefits be given as a matter of 
“right” rather than on a basis of “need.” In response 
to this demand the UAW at its recent convention 
amended its constitution so that strike benefits are 
based upon “the right of each member to participate 
in accordance with his family obligations” (italics 
added). And the UAW’s “Strike Assistance” booklet 
further clarifies this by saying, “Strike assistance shall 
be based on right.” The strike benefits the UAW 
guarantees as a right are as follows: 


3rd-7th week 8th-1lth week 12th week to end of strike 


DINMe ee ae oot $12 $15 $17 
Couple) «0.2.00: 17 20 23 
Family occ... 29 25 30 


In addition, the strike fund of the international 
union is used to pay group life insurance and group 
medical-hospital programs. The UAW figures that the 
weekly cost of these benefits runs between $3.54 to 
$3.76. The UAW’s strike assistance program also pro- 
vides that local unions will receive emergency strike 
funds based on $1 per week for each participating 
member from the third week through the seventh 
week; $2 per week per participating member from the 
eighth week through the eleventh week and $3 per 
week per participating member from the twelfth 
week to the end of the strike. Local unions are to use. 
this money in emergency cases to supplement fixed 
assistance. 


Based on Grass-Roots Demand i 


Making strike benefits a matter of right rather. 
than need is a grass-roots membership demand reflect- 
ed in the strike benefit practices of twenty-nine of the 
seventy-eight unions studied (Table 3) . This demands 
stems from the feeling by workers that strike costs 
fall too heavily on some while others get off scot-free. | 
They feel that this is particularly true when a strike 
called in a company or plant results in a pattern- 
setting agreement. All members benefit, but the 
strike costs are borne by a few. 


Table 3: Strike Benefits Paid as a Right 
or on Basis of Need 


Number of Declared 
Practice Unions Membership 
Total paying strike benefits ........... 43, 7,463,656 
iAs-a matter of right :cc1. cae aed. see 29 5,803,518 
IASmatter of Needt, cic eS eee eee 9 1,212,870 
Not, stated) by anion =. 51. ene ee = ese 5 447,268 
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Striking workers feel that paying strike benefits on 
the basis of need puts assistance on the level of charity. 
For that reason some workers never ask for assistance. 
Others say that it means that they have to be wiped 
out financially and perhaps in debt before they can 
collect strike assistance. Still others say that paying 
strike benefits only on the basis of need is discrimina- 
tory. The thrifty and frugal who have built up a bank 
account get nothing, while spendthrifts get immediate 
aid. 


May Limit Union's Strike Targets 


On the other hand, labor observers point out that 
paying strike benefits as a matter of right may serious- 
ly curtail the ability of the union to strike certain 
companies. According to the UAW, paying the above 
strike benefits for an eleven-week strike would cost 
$32 million at Ford; $22 million at Chrysler and $80 
million at General Motors. The UAW’s strike fund 
is less than $50 million. 

The Machinists’ union has included safeguards in 
its constitution to prevent payment of strike benefits 
from wiping out its treasury. In a referendum vote this 
spring, the Machinists’ union increased strike benefits 
from $10 to $35 a week, financing this through in- 
creased per capita dues. While these are given as a 
matter of right, the Machinists’ constitution protects 
the union’s treasury by providing that the payment 
of strike benefits “may be denied or terminated at any 
time by the executive council when, in its opinion, the 
funds referred to herein do not warrant the expendi- 
tures.” (See the accompanying box.) 


QUALIFYING FOR STRIKE ASSISTANCE 


To be eligible for strike benefits, a local union or 

‘individual union member must usually meet one or 
‘More qualifications. The most commonly found re- 
‘striction on granting national strike assistance is 
that the strike must have been approved by the 
‘Dational union. (The strike authorization form used 
by the Bookbinders’ union is shown in Example A on 
page 272.) 
_ Strike authorization procedures vary in detail,? 
but where international approval of a strike is re- 
quired, the penalty for striking without such approval 
is the withholding of financial support by the national 
office. The United Auto Workers’ constitution, for 
example, states: 


i 


| “Any local union engaging in a strike which is called in 
| violation of this constitution and without authorization of 
the international executive board shall have no claim for 
financial or organizational assistance from the interna- 
tional union.” 


| *Detailed information on strike authorization procedures can 
‘be found in Taz Conrerence Boarp’s study, “Handbook of Union 
Government, Structure and Procedures,” Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 150, p. 42ff. 
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Unions also set up other qualifications before strike 
benefits are paid from the national union’s treasury. 
Among the most frequent are: 

(Continued on page 267) 


Payment of IAM Strike Fund Benefits 


The following is part of an official circular sent by 
the Machinists’ union to the members: 


Inquiries are received from time to time, from local 
lodges involved in strikes, about the right of individ- 
uals to claim and collect strike benefits, who for 
various reasons have not become members even though 
they are employed in shops or plants under contract 
with the IAM and as a condition of employment are 
required to remit to the union, or have deducted from 
their pay, an amount equivalent to the established 
rate of dues. The answer can be found in Section 6, 
Article XIX, revised by the committee on law as a 
result of the February referendum. ... 

Sec. 6. Fifty cents of each month’s per capita tax 
transmitted to the Grand Lodge shall be allocated to 
a strike fund from which benefits shall be paid in 
accordance with the following provisions: 

When $2 million has accumulated in the strike 
fund, members in continuous good standing for at 
least six months who have ceased work on account 
of a grievance approved by the executive committee, 
or who have been victimized and have satisfied the 
executive committee that by reason of this discrimina- 
tion they are unable to secure employment, shall re- 
ceive benefits in the amount of $35 per week from 
the Grand Lodge. 

No benefits shall be paid unless the strike or victimi- 
zation extends over a period of more than one week. 
Thereafter benefits shall be paid as determined herein. 

Members on strike or victimized, but not at the 
time entitled to benefits because of lacking the six 
months’ membership required herein, shall be entitled 
to receive benefits as soon as they have been in good 
standing for six months. 

Payment of benefits from this strike fund shall be 
discontinued at the discretion of the executive com- 
mittee whenever the balance in this strike fund is 
reduced to an amount too low to warrant continuation 
of full benefits, in which event the executive com- 
mittee shall pay strike benefits out of the general fund 
in accordance with the organization’s previous laws 
and policies and as provided for in Sec. 4, Art. V of 
this constitution. 

During the period required to establish the strike 
fund, which fund shall not be used for any other 
purpose except as specified herein, the Grand Lodge 
shall draw on the general fund in line with our laws 
and previous policies in order to finance and support 
members on strike. 

The payment of benefits provided for in this section 
may be denied or terminated at any time by the execu- 
tive committee when, in its opinion, the funds referred 
to herein do not warrant the expenditure. 


State Welfare Fund Laws 


In the last three years, six states have passed welfare fund disclosure laws. How 


these laws work, their similarities and differences are examined here 


IVE YEARS AGO this fall, the president of a 
local of the Building Service Employees Union 
was murdered in the hallway of his Bronx apartment. 
The murder investigation disclosed that the local 
union leader and an insurance agency had systemati- 
cally raided the local union’s welfare fund. As a result, 
New York State began a broad investigation of all 
welfare funds, which in turn triggered similar investi- 
gations by House and Senate committees.1 
In April, 1956, the Senate Subcommittee on Welfare 
and Pension Funds filed its final report.? Its recom- 
mendations have been incorporated in the so-called 
Douglas-Kennedy-Ives bill, which is now being de- 
bated in Congress. (See the box which starts on 
page 248.) 


SIX STATE LAWS 


During this period in which the need for govern- 
ment regulation of welfare funds has been examined, 
six states have passed laws designed to correct the 
abuses that were unearthed in federal and state in- 
vestigations. 

The first of these laws became effective in the 
state of Washington in July, 1955. A New York law 
was approved in September, 1956. Four other states 
passed similar laws during 1957—California, Wiscon- 
sin, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

This article attempts to compare the basic provi- 
sions of these six state laws. However, it should be 
realized that in many instances the comparison can 
be only preliminary at best. No welfare funds have 
been registered yet in California; the Massachusetts 
law is not effective until October, 1958. In the other 
four states, the laws are still new enough so that the 
application of some provisions has not been fully 
explored.? 


*For a description of these early investigations see “The Scandals 
in Union Welfare Funds,” by Daniel Bell in the April, 1954, 
Fortune. For an analysis of the findings of the state and federal 
investigations by a staff member of the Senate subcommittee, see 
“Regulation of Employee Benefits Programs,” by Duncan M. 
Macintyre, Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July, 1957, 
p. 554. 

? Welfare and Pension Plans Investigation, Final Report, Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Senate Report No. 1734, 
85th Congress, 2nd Session, April, 1956. 

* The supervisory authorities administering these laws have pro- 
vided invaluable help in the preparation of this article. However, 
this is not to be construed as approval by the state administrators. 


COVERAGE OF THE LAWS 

Although there are important differences in the 
type of employee benefit arrangements covered by the 
six states, all exclude one general type of plan; any 
plan which does not involve a trust fund is not coy- 
ered (see the table starting on page 278.) 

This exclusion does not affect multi-employer bene- 
fit plans, which is the type of benefit arrangement 
that was examined most intensively by Congress, and 
subsequently made headlines. This is true because 
multi-employer benefit plans invariably use a trust 
fund. Typically, they are collective bargaining ar- 
rangements under which each employer contributes a 
specified amount per hour or a per cent of payroll to 
a trust fund that is administered by trustees com- 
posed of a joint committee of company and union 
representatives.? 

The trustees set up the procedures for collecting the 
contributions from the various employers, keeping 
records on covered workers, as well as handling the 
general administration of the plan and the claims 
made on it. The trustees also choose a method of 
funding the benefits provided by the plan. They may — 
purchase group insurance or annuities from insurance | 
companies or they may decide to pay direct benefits — 
from the fund itself. In any case, they are likely to 
have to make decisions on the investment of part or 
all of the funds, beyond the purchase of insurance. 
Actually, they may keep complete control of invest-/ 
ment decisions in their own hands or they may turn 
to a bank, either as a corporate trustee or merely as — 
an advisor (agency) . ; 

Only about 7% of all employees covered by wel-— 
fare plans and only 13% of those covered by retire-_ 
ment plans? are under multi-employer arrangements.3 

+In some eases, a multi-employer fund i is set up through an em- j 
ployer-bargaining association and the union has no voice in the 
administration of the fund. if 

* However, multi-employer plans have greater significance than — 
their coverage implies because they are concentrated in specific | 
industries, and in these industries they tend to be a dominant — 
form of bargained benefits—for example, in construction, coal min-— | 
ing, apparel, trucking, cleaning and dyeing, restaurant and other. 
service industries. The scope of a multi-employer fund may bel 
national (United Mine Workers fund) or regional (Western Con- ! 
ference of Teamsters fund) or local (various building trades funds) # 

* Final Report, op. cit., p. 14. Excluded from these Senate figures — 
are multi-employer arrangements which are not bargained. A ae | 


of small employers sometimes sets up, through a trade association, 
multi-employer plan to take advantage of group insurance rates. a 


| 
| 


MANAGEMENT RECORDS 


Therefore, the exclusion of plans in which there is no 
trust fund has its major impact on single-employer 
benefit plans. In a word, all six state laws exclude 
practically all single-employer nonretirement bene- 
fit plans as well as the most important type of single- 
employer inswred pension plan—the group deferred 
annuity. 

Again the key is the trust fund. For the most part, 
| an individual company does not provide nonretire- 
| ment benefits through a trust fund. Death benefits, 
| income during short-term disability and medical-ex- 
pense protection usually are provided by the direct 
purchase sah insurance or by direct benefits from the 
company. 

On the other hand, the single-employer retirement 
| benefit system is not as greatly affected by the exclu- 
sion of any plan that does not have a trust fund. 
| Deferred profit-sharing and thrift plans always in- 
_ volve a trust fund. More important, probably 60% 
of the 12-13 million employees covered by pension 
plans are under self-administered trusteed plans. And 
among the 20,780 insured pension plans covering 
‘about 4.5 million employees at the end of 1956, 65% 
were individual policy pension trusts (covering about 
¥% million employees) .2 However, none of the laws 
covers the most important type of insured pension 
plan, for it normally does not involve a trust fund 
_when used as a single-employer pension plan. This 
is the group annuity, which covered some 2.5 million 
employees at the end of 1956, although only 4,160 
plans were involved.® 

Although all six states exclude any employee bene- 
fit plan that does not involve a trust fund, only Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts cover all types of trust 
|) arrangement. The other four states exclude important 
groups of trust funds.* This can be summed up in two 
basic generalizations: 


e The typical plan registered in Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts—a single-employer retirement plan 
—is quite different from the typical plan registered 
in the other four states—a bargained multi-em- 
ployer welfare fund. 


e The typical plan registered in each of the latter 


+The major exception to this is the SUB fund. Also, the Senate 
estimates that about 44% of employees covered by single-employer 
welfare plans are under single-employer trust funds, managed 

intly by company and union. Retirement plans, especially de- 
ferred profit-sharing plans, also are used in some companies to 
provide nonretirement benefits. 


 * Tally, Institute of Life Insurance, April, 1957. 


* This discussion does not cover the fastest growing type of 
insured pension plan—deposit administration—which covered some 
i million employees at the end of 1956. In a single-employer 
ement plan, the fund under deposit administration exists only 
‘as a bookkeeping account of the insurance carrier. It is known that 
: Wisconsin these plans currently are reporting under the law. 
*Most of the state laws also exempt small funds and provide for 
BP opting out-of-state funds under certain conditions. See the 
discussion of registration, p. 277. 
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four states is the same. This is true despite techni- 
cal differences in coverage because these differences 
relate primarily to types of funds that are relatively 
uncommon—nonbargained multi-employer funds 
and bargained multi-employer funds that are not 
jointly administered. 


Wisconsin and Massachusetts 


No funds have been registered in Massachusetts 
yet, but the registered funds in Wisconsin illustrate 
the types of plans covered in the two states that in- 
clude all types of trust funds. Here is the picture in 
Wisconsin: 


e About 90% of the registered funds are single- 
employer pension and deferred profit-sharing plans. 
Most are unilateral plans covering nonunion em- 
ployees or all employees, regardless of union af- 
filiation. Insured individual-policy pension trusts 
account for about 42% of the single-employer 
pension funds. 

e Only 10% of the registered plans are multi-em- 
ployer funds. Most of them are bargained and 
provide welfare benefits rather than retirement 
benefits. 


e Some 1,400 funds are registered. They cover 
about 7 million employees (including those not 
employed in Wisconsin) and have invested assets 
of about $15 billion. 


Washington 


In direct contrast to the predominance of single- 
employer retirement plans found among registered 
funds in Wisconsin (and presumably Massachusetts) , 
Washington’s registered funds are predominantly of 
the multi-employer type. Less than 1% are single- 
employer plans. The typical multi-employer registered 
fund is a bargained plan that provides welfare bene- 
fits; few registered funds provide retirement benefits. 
A total of about 165 plans which cover approximately 
200,000 Washington employees have been registered; 
contributions to these funds run about $24 million 
per year. 

The reason for the sharp contrast in the plans reg- 
istered in Wisconsin and Washington is the exclusion 
in Washington of any fund in which a bank is one 
of the trustees. The practical effect of this is to remove 
from coverage nearly all single-employer trusteed 
retirement plans. Most self-administered trusteed pen- 
sion plans, deferred profit-sharing plans, thrift plans 
and insured individual policy pension trusts use a 
corporate trustee. 

The exclusion of the bank trusteed funds, there- 


+ Probably not more than 10% of multi-employer funds use banks 
as trustees, judging from experience under the New York law. Of 
the 990 bargained multi-employer funds registered, only ninety are 
registered with the banking department, which has jurisdiction over 
funds in which “over-all management is vested alone or jointly 
with other trustees” in a bank. 
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fore, narrows the scope of the law almost entirely to 
multi-employer funds—which are primarily bargained 
plans providing welfare benefits. As already pointed 
out, in Wisconsin the typical registered fund is exactly 
the reverse: a single-employer plan, not bargained, 
providing retirement benefits. 


Connecticut and California 


These two states limit coverage to plans that are 
collectively bargained.1 But, more important, any 
negotiated funds for which a bank is a trustee are 


1 Connecticut covers funds “established” by employers and labor 
organizations. The California law covers funds “created by, or on 
account of” contracts between employers and labor organizations. 
Proposed regulations interpret this as applicable only “if such pro- 
gram originally came into existence in writing and as the result of 
negotiations. .. .” 


excluded, as in Washington. As a result, the bulk of 
single-employer trusteed retirement programs are not 
covered, and the law is limited primarily to multi- 
employer negotiated funds. Washington, therefore, 
differs from these two states only in its coverage of 
two minor groups of trust funds: nonbargained single- 
employer and multi-employer funds which do not use 
banks as trustees. 

Although no plans have been registered under the 
California law, nearly all funds registered in Connecti- 
cut are multi-employer funds, most of them providing 
welfare benefits rather-than retirement benefits. Some 
seventy-three funds have registered in Connecticut 
covering about 70,000 employees in the state. Contri- 
butions to these welfare funds run about $5.5 million 
per year. 


The Proposed Federal Disclosure Law 


The publicity that surrounded the exposure of welfare 
fund abuses by Congressional investigations brought a 
clamor for curative legislation. Many measures were 
rushed to the floor of both Houses. Out of the welter, 
Senate Bill 2888 seems to be emerging with the best 
chance of becoming law. This bill, which is known official- 
ly as the “Welfare and Pension Funds Disclosure Act,’ 
passed the Senate unanimously on April 28, 1958, and is 
now in the Labor Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives. If the House goes along with the Senate and the 
bill is signed by the President, here is what the Federal 
Government’s disclosure law will provide for a period of 
four years. 


Supervisory Authority 


Jurisdiction will rest with the Secretary of Labor who 
will have authority to (1) prescribe rules and regulations, 
(2) use fund information for statistical, research, and 
publication purposes, (3) recommend further legislation, 
(4) appoint a staff and a thirteen-man advisory council, 
(5) examine the records of any employee welfare or 
pension benefit plan, and (6) exchange information with 
the Internal Revenue Service and other government agen- 
cies. 


Coverage 


Interstate is the key word as far as coverage of the 
proposed federal law is concerned. Specifically it will 
apply to any plan, fund or program “established by an 
employer or by an employee organization, or by both” in 
order to provide its participants and their beneficiaries— 
through the purchase of insurance or otherwise—welfare 
or pension (including profit-sharing) benefits if such plan, 
fund or program meets the following list of specifications: 


1 Popularly, this bill is often called the “Douglas-Kennedy- 
Ives bill”; it is not to be confused with the more recent Kennedy- 
Ives bill (Senate Bill 3974) which is aimed at reforming the 
management of internal union affairs. 


© provides benefits for employees employed in two or 
more states; 

© contracts with a service organization that has its 
principal office outside the state in which the prin- 
cipal office of the plan is located; 
is established or maintained by an interstate em- 
ployer or by a union representing employees engaged 
in interstate activity; or 
claims that its income is exempt from federal taxes 
or that contributions to it are allowable tax deduc- 
tions. 


Exclusions 


Employee welfare or pension benefit plans would not 
be covered if they are: 


e@ administered by an agency of the United States or 
any state or territory; 

e established and maintained for the purpose of com- 
plying with applicable workmen’s compensation laws; 
or 
exempt from federal taxes as a fraternal benefit 
society or as a religious, educational or charitable 
organization. 


The Secretary of Labor will be specifically authorized 
to exempt any plan that covers less than one hundred 
employees from the registration and report requirements. 


Registration 


Persons charged with responsibility for the over-all 
management of any covered employee welfare or pension 
benefit plan will have the duty of registering it with the 
Department of Labor within ninety days after the pro- 
posed law goes into effect. The information to be sub- 
mitted at the time of registration is to be about the same 
as that now required by states with fund-disclosure laws. 
Subsequent changes in this information, which are not ac- 
counted for in the annual reports, will have to be filed 
with the Department of Labor. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


New York 


The New York law is limited to a very specific type 
of bargained fund. New York covers only those funds 
“established or maintained jointly by one or more 
employers and one or more labor organizations.” The 
state’s attorney general has ruled that the law does 
not cover trust funds which an employer alone (or 
union alone) is required to maintain or establish— 
even though the establishment of the fund and its 
continuation is agreed upon by both parties. 

Most bargained multi-employer funds are estab- 
lished and maintained jointly, as already indicated. 
Therefore, the main impact of the ruling is to exclude 
practically all single-employer trusteed retirement 
plans that are bargained. Only those few with joint 
union-management administration are covered. 
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These restrictions are reflected in the statistics of 
the New York program. Only about 1% of the reg- 
istered funds are single-employer funds, the rest are 
bargained multi-employer funds. About 1,000 jointly 
trusteed funds have been registered, covering about 
3 million New York employees. In 1956, contributions 
to these funds amounted to one-quarter billion dollars 
(including contributions made for out-of-state em- 
ployees covered) . 

In summary, despite technical differences in the 
scope of the laws of New York, Connecticut, Califor- 
nia and Washington, it is apparent in terms of the 
predominant types of plans registered that all four are 
essentially similar. The typical plan is a negotiated 
multi-employer welfare or retirement fund which al- 


(Continued on page 276) 


Proposed Federal Disclosure Law—continued 


Yearly Reports 


Within 120 days after the end of a plan’s calendar, 
policy, or fiscal year, and each year thereafter, the person 
responsible for registering the plan will have to file an 
annual report with the Department of Labor. In general, 
the kinds of information called for will be essentially the 
same as the disclosure-law states demand (see p. 276), 
although details may differ. 

Within ninety days after the end of the plan’s calendar, 
policy or fiscal year, both the trustees of the plan and 
any insurance carrier or service organization providing 
plan benefits will have to certify to the person responsi- 
ble for filing the annual report whatever information he 
may need to complete it. This information, in any in- 
stance where a plan trustee would be a bank, subject to 
examination by a federal or state agency, will also have 
to be certified by the acceptable audit of an authorized 
accountant. 

A copy of all such certifications will have to be sent to 
the Labor Department along with the completed annual 
report. 

No annual reports will be required—for at least the 
first two years of the law—on plans that cover less than 
one hundred employees. 


Examination of Funds 


The Secretary of Labor will be given the authority 
to make any investigations he deems necessary to enforce 
the law. Uncovered violations can be made public at 
his discretion. 


Documents Subject to Disclosure 


All information contained in registration statements, 
annual reports and other required documents will have 
to be disclosed as follows: 


1. The Secretary will have to make such information 
available for examination in the public documents 
room of the Labor Department. 


2. Copies of the information will have to be kept 
available on request for examination by any participant 
or beneficiary at the principal offices of the plan. An 
approved summary of the information also will have 
to be given to each participant or beneficiary who 
requests it. 


Cooperation with States 


The Secretary of Labor will have the duty of consult- 
ing and cooperating with the authorities of individual 
states that have welfare fund disclosure laws. What’s 
more, he will have the power to issue a regulation com- 
pelling persons responsible for federal registration state- 
ments, annual reports and summaries to file copies of 
these documents with any state agency requesting them. 

A special provision will govern plans that provide bene- 
fits to employees in two or more states. Only the state 
in which such a plan has its principal office will be allowed 
to require the local filing of information included in a 
registration, report, summary or other document filed 
under the federal law. Any other state in which the plan 
operates will be able to ask for no more than copies of 
the federal documents and a distribution of summaries of 
such documents—in whatever manner the local law pre- 
scribes—to plan participants and beneficiaries. The federal 
law, as proposed, expressly states that this limitation 
(which will probably reduce the number of funds now 
directly covered by [at least] the Wisconsin law) is not 
intended to prevent any state from obtaining additional 
information or from otherwise regulating plans. 


Penalties 


A fine as high as $5,000 and/or imprisonment up to 
five years will be the price of such wilful violations as 
kickbacks, false statements, tampering with plan books, 
or the concealment of a criminal record by a person 
holding a post on a plan. In cases where embezzlement 
of plan funds is involved, the fine would run to $10,000. 
Court action against violators will also be authorized. 


The Thermos Company Follows Through 


An attitude survey is valuable only if the company does something about the findings. 


Here is an example of one firm that did a real job on follow through 


FTER an employee attitude survey has been 
made and the results tabulated, a report is 
written. This report goes first to top management. 
Upon learning the survey findings, these executives 
may bury the report on the theory that the less said 
about it the better. Frequently, however, the survey 
results are shared with members of supervision; and 
usually some of the information is passed on to the 
employees. 
What is the attitude of employees toward a survey? 
When a survey is announced by a company, employ- 
ees are likely to assume three things: 


e That management wants to find out how things 
are going from the viewpoint of its employees. 

e That all organizations, however good, can be im- 
proved. 

e That management may or may not take the 
survey seriously and do something about condi- 
tions which need to be corrected or changed. 


Some consultants feel that the last point is so im- 
portant that they will not conduct a survey for a com- 
pany unless they are convinced that the company 
means business. Actually, there seldom is trouble on 
this score. Companies that become interested in an 
attitude survey and are willing to invest the time and 
money required are apt to be companies that will wish 
to follow through. 

But while the intentions of companies almost always 
are good, it does not follow that the actions instituted 
by them after completion of their surveys are equally 
good. There are many reasons for this. Perhaps the 
most important is the old excuse of being too busy. 

Here’s what happens. The company decides to make 
a survey. Plans are drawn up and a date is set. There 
is considerable enthusiasm for the idea. The survey is 
made. The report is awaited with interest. But weeks 
go by before the report is ready.1 When it finally 
arrives, the president finds it a weighty document, 
filled with charts and figures. 

The survey specialist meets with the president and 
his executive committee. The report is discussed. 
Later, the specialist goes over particular sections with 
department heads and managers. A letter is prepared, 
signed by the president, and then mailed to the homes 


+Some reports are delayed as long as two or three months. 


of all employees. It thanks the employees for cooper- 
ating in the survey. It announces that the consultant’s 
report has been received and that it is being studied. 
About the same time an article, giving the highlights 
of the survey, appears in the company’s newspaper. 


INTEREST FLAGS 


At this point the survey is already a month or more 
old. And it is here that the follow-up often begins to 
bog down. A committee may have been appointed and 
it may have submitted a memo of recommendations. 
Action may have been taken on some of the more 
obvious and immediate things, but the more complex 
and perhaps more important matters may be left un- 
touched. 

If, six months later, the president is asked by a close 
friend about the survey, he may say: “Oh, yes, we 
learned a lot. We made some changes, too, and we 
may still make some more. The trouble is all my 
officers have too much to do already, and we never did 
find time to dig into the report as deeply as we should 
have.” 

It’s easy for a company to find reasons for not 
following its survey with prompt and vigorous action. 
A few may be listed. 


“The employees don’t have access to all the facts, so 
their criticisms don’t need to be taken very seriously.” 


“Tt’s been three months since the survey. Things have} 
changed. The findings are no longer valid. We're still im 
business and making a profit, so why risk rocking the 
boat by doing things differently?” 


“There are some things that came to light in the survey 
that we still hope to do something about, but right now 
other matters are more urgent and must be given priority.” 


“Tf we accede to the employees’ wishes, theyll get the 
idea they’re running the show. Management must keep the 
workers in check from time to time.” : 
“We had some differences among ourselves over ju 
what the survey figures meant and just what action w: 
called for. So instead of possibly doing the wrong thing? 
we decided to play it safe and await developments.” * 


THE SITUATION AT THERMOS } 


For several years, the executive group at The Ameri- 
can Thermos Products Company of Norwich, Connec 
ticut, had considered the advisability of an employee 
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attitude survey; and discussion had reached the point 
where an active search was made for an outside con- 
sultant to conduct such a survey.! In 1956, when a 
new president came into office, it was decided that the 
time was opportune for making the survey. 

The company undertook the survey with its eyes 
open. It wanted the unvarnished facts, fully aware 
that some of them might not be easy to accept. The 
officers suspected that the general level of employee 
morale was not too high and that unnecessary mis- 
understandings existed between workers, supervisors, 
and management. 

A consultant, whose field of specialty is employee 
attitudes, was engaged to make the survey.” The com- 
pany felt that it would be desirable to bring in some- 
one from the outside who could view the findings 
objectively. The consultant conducted a number of 
‘individual interviews with employees in the different 
departments of the company to get the “feel” of the 
situation. Then, working with management, he pre- 
pared a questionnaire designed to tap the ideas and 
attitudes of the employees on all matters of im- 
portance to them. No restrictions were imposed on 
the consultant as to the questions that could be in- 
cluded. 

Everyone at Thermos, excepting the salesmen and 
company officers, was included in the survey. The 
questionnaires were filled out on company time at 
small group meetings. Within a week after the last 
group completed its forms, the survey findings had 
been tabulated, analyzed and reported to manage- 
ment. 


PROMPT ACTION INITIATED 


“We expected some unfavorable scores and some 
unfavorable comments, and we got them,” a company 
_ representative admitted candidly. “In fact, it was 
clearly evident that more than a few of our employees 
were highly suspicious of our intentions in making 
the survey and openly skeptical that we would do 
anything about conditions that might need correct- 
) ing.” But Thermos wasted no time going into action. 
The company did not make use of the customary 
© follow-up procedures. There were two reasons for this. 
First, the usual procedures do not get the story to the 
employees promptly. Thermos felt that timing was 
important, and that to delay the report would be to 
_ weaken it. Second, the usual procedures do not con- 
tain sufficient impact. 

“Suppose we had put an item on the bulletin board 
or in the employee paper that the survey report had 
_ been received and that it was being studied by man- 
agement,” the works manager explained. “Half of the 
"employees probably wouldn’t have noticed it, and the 
other half probably would have read it, yawned and 
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said, ‘So what?’ We felt that we had to get to our 
people quickly and in some vital way.” 

After considerable discussion it was decided that 
small group meetings with the consultant would be 
most effective. Such meetings would make an imme- 
diate approach to the employees possible, and they 
would afford opportunity for a full exchange of views. 

It was also decided that supervisory and nonsuper- 
visory people would meet separately. And separate 
sessions were also arranged for the office and shop 
supervisors, since the interests and problems of the 
two groups were different in a number of respects. 
There were no more than twenty supervisors in either 


group. 
CONDUCTING THE MEETINGS 


An officer of the company called the meetings to 
order and explained their purpose briefly. He then 
presented the consultant who told what the survey 
had revealed. He did not limit himself to a recital of 
specific scores and tabulations, but rather emphasized 
the implications of the findings. He explained that an 
employee who griped about a dirty rest room, for 
example, might really be trying to say to manage- 
ment: “Treat me like a self-respecting human being.” 

The same approach was used in the meetings with 
the nonsupervisory employees which followed. The 
main objective was to convince the workers that 
management was aware how they felt about things, 
and that management would meet them at least half 
way in an effort to work things out together. 

The following, which is part of a letter written to 
Tue ConrerENce Boarp by the consultant who made 
the survey, continues the story: 


“Following the completion of the survey and reporting 
of the findings, the management decided to have us discuss 
the results with the employees. All of them! We have never 
seen any outfit more open, with no inclination to keep the 
survey or any part of it under wraps. 

“This is how we proceeded. We prepared an easel and 
twenty-one charts. Our objective was to picture the main 
findings dramatically (and sometimes humorously) . First 
we called a meeting of supervisors in the plant, and dis- 
cussed the survey findings with them. We then did the 
same with the office supervisory people. 

“Following this, the nonsupervisory employees from the 
plant were called together in meetings usually numbering 
fifty people or fewer to learn of the survey results. These 
meetings were held around the clock in order to reach 
everybody on all shifts. The same procedure was then 
followed with the nonsupervisory office people. 

“These sessions were introduced by an officer of the 
company, normally by the first vice-president. In the first 
hour, I presented the results with no holds barred, helped 
by an associate. In the second hour, the meetings were 
thrown open for full and frank discussion. In that hour, 
my associate and I were joined by the works manager to 


| *American Thermos makes vacuum-insulated bottles, jugs, and 
‘|| lunch kits. It employs 900 workers. 
\ ? Douglas Williams Associates of New York City. 
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answer questions more appropriately handled by a repre- 
sentative of the company than by us. 


f 
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PRODUCTS 


The survey was likened to an examination of the company's Some of the employees complained, “When we have a problem 
health and general well-being. to discuss, we don’t know where to take if.” 


Or, “We have ideas, questions, and gripes but it’s hard getting 
result we're not getting the production we should.” them to the attention of the top brass.” 


“This procedure, while a tiring one, proved one of the 
most gratifying experiences I have ever had. The discus- 
sions were so full that we took notes, and made a second 
| complete report of all that came up. The company under- 
| took to answer every question that was raised.” 
' The scheduling was tight, since Thermos was deter- 

mined to get the survey story told promptly. The 
| meetings started at seven o’clock in the morning and 
ran until midnight. When this fact came to the atten- 
tion of the employees, it did much to convince them 
that management was serious about the follow up! By 
holding meetings almost continuously during an eight- 
day period, it was possible to reach all employees and 
supervisors and still keep the groups relatively small 
and informal. 

What was accomplished by these meetings? Perhaps 
the consultant’s letter gives the clearest picture of 
their value: 

“T feel that as a result of these meetings the people 
realized they could place full confidence in the company’s 
serious intent in responding to the survey results. I think 
meetings such as these have one singular benefit: people 
develop a better adjusted point of view toward their work 
situation. In obtaining such an objective picture of how 
people feel about their jobs, they begin to learn that there 
are some problems inherent in just having an organization. 
They hear an employee complain of an inequity, fancied or 
otherwise, which has affected him, and they begin to see 
that if they themselves have a problem it’s not because 
they are being persecuted as individuals. 

“Tt becomes clear that the management wants to do a 
good job, but sometimes its policies aren’t carried out, due, 
for instance, to the frailty of individual supervisors. I 
believe this makes for a more tolerant and better balanced 
point of view toward one’s job, which is healthier and 
more wholesome for the individual and also redounds to 
the benefit of the corporation.” 


FOLLOW-UP 


| The additional comments, complaints, and sugges- 
tions derived from the meetings and from the ques- 
tionnaires were turned over by management to a com- 
mittee for its recommendations.1 The facts were 
studied and submitted by this committee to manage- 
ment within one week. 

The report contained twenty-eight recommenda- 
tions. At the beginning of the report the committee 
recognized that “it is management’s province to ac- 
cept, reject, or modify any of its recommendation... . 
The responsibility for working them into specific 
policies and then seeing that the policies are carried 
nto actual practice rests with management, where it 
uightly belongs.” 

| It was noted that the recommendations were of two 
Bos bad toy and long range. Here are examples 
each taken from the committee’s report. 


|\ i Responsibility for following up was given to a committee of 
‘b the ex-president of Thermos, who had recently retired and 
irho enjoyed the confidence of all the employees; the works man- 
jger, who had just joined the company; and the consultant. 
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Equipment—“Hand trucks in poor condition are irri- 
tating the employees concerned, and are promoting ineffi- 
ciency. It seems important to start on a program of pro- 
curing new ones of a better type, for instance, with bigger 
wheels and rubber tires.” 

* * * 


Working Conditions—“The adequacy of lighting in all 
plant and office areas should be checked. Apparently the 
provision for lighting in some areas has been systematically 
worked out, but old bulbs, dirty fixtures, ete. work against 
the maximum benefit of lighting intended.” 

* * 


* 


Communications—“We should create a climate of com- 
munications in which information flows freely up, down, 
and across the company. Everybody should be kept in- 
formed on all matters concerning him and of interest to 
him, and should feel free to ask questions and bring up 
ideas he feels are important. The supervisor plays a key 
role in communications. On a day-to-day basis he must 
respond to questions sympathetically and fully—not turn 
them off with a ‘that’s not for your ears,’ unless it’s really 
confidential information.” 

* * * 


Sick-leave Policy—‘“The sorest point in the office was 
the inconsistent practice regarding the five-day sick-leave 
policy. . . . It is evident that some employees take more 
of this ‘sick leave’ than others. Those employees who 
treat the leave privilege conscientiously, as the company 
intended, are understandably angry (and tempted). It is 
an unwholesome situation, and one which almost certainly 
will get worse. 

“We feel the policy should be remanded. Then anyone 
with a justifiable need for time off should request it of his 
supervisor. If the employee feels the supervisor hasn’t 
handled his request fairly, he should take the matter up 
with the Employee Service Division. 


Chronology of Survey and Follow-Up 


Idea of survey first broached by an 
officer of the company 

Decision to make survey reached 

Individual interviews with em- 
ployees made by consultant 

Questionnaire surveys of super- 
visors and employees made 

Consultant’s report submitted to 
top management 

Meetings with shop and office 
supervisors to discuss survey 
findings 

Meetings with employees to dis- 
cuss survey findings 

Report of company’s follow-up 
committee made to top 
management 

Thermos ACTION! More than 
fifteen letters on company fol- 
low-up mailed to the homes 
of all employees 


April, 1956 
June 12, 1956 


July 2, 1956 


July 9, 1956 


July 9-17, 1956 


July 30, 1956 


August 10, 1956 
to present 
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“An additional point in this sick-leave matter is em- 
ployees’ dislike of having to specify the exact nature of an 
illness. Here the committee sympathizes with the em- 
ployees. A supervisor should not insist on knowing an 
employee’s exact malady when good taste dictates other- 
wise.” 

Management studied the recommendations imme- 
diately. The first was accepted and put into effect 
within two days. 

In order to keep the employees informed of action 
taken, a special letter form was worked out for report- 
ing post-survey developments. Each letter was headed 
“Thermos Action” in bold type one inch high. The 
first one, mailed five and one-half weeks after the con- 
sultant had submitted his initial report to manage- 
ment, announced a liberalized vacation plan and gave 
the details. This was followed by other letters, such as 
one dated November 5, 1956, thirteen and one-half 
weeks after completion of the survey, which showed 
what the company had done about sixty-two sugges- 
tions or complaints of the employees (action had been 
taken on forty-nine and was pending on the remain- 
ing thirteen; and the company reported that so far 


$46,910 had been spent to make these changes). 

In all, more than fifteen action letters were mailed 
to the homes of the employees through 1957. Taken 
together, they form a comprehensive report of survey 
results, with the emphasis always on what the com- 
pany did about the findings. The company continues 
to use these letters today to let employees know of 
changes or improvements, thus emphasizing the con- 
tinuing aspect of the survey. 

Although it has been two years since the survey was 
made, executives of the. company speak with un- 
diminished enthusiasm of it today. “As a matter of 
fact,” one of them remarked, “we’ve not yet stopped 
working on some of the things the survey started. 
Although there’s still some unfinished business, we 
feel we’re definitely over the hump. Sure, we still have 
problems. What company doesn’t? But now we have 
a basis of mutual understanding, and our problems 
don’t scare us. Someone asked us the other day if the 
survey had been worth while. We told them it already 
had paid for itself ten times over!” 

SrePHEN Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Management and Organization—In this work, the author 
has meshed long-standing theory with everyday practice 
to produce a framework for understanding, analyzing and 
improving two inseparable components of business: man- 
agement and organization. 

What management is, contends the author, must be 
identifiable as a body of systematized knowledge, based on 
general principles which are verifiable in terms of business 
activity. A concept of management, he continues, should 
provide for identification of transferrable skills susceptible 
to measurement. Planning, organizing, coordinating, con- 
trolling, and motivating are designed as the skills. 

Organization is defined as consisting of three universals: 
division of labor, source of authority, and relationships. 

The author dissects these three elements to show the 
basic principles that apply to each. Through examples and 
case studies, he also attempts to clarify several of the more 
misunderstood concepts of organization—such as decen- 
tralization, delegation, and staff and line functions and 
relationships. 

In a separate section dealing with the dynamics of 
organization change, the author demonstrates the process 
used by leading companies to effect change through long- 
term plans supplemented with phase plans. By Louis A. 
Allen, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, New 
York, 1958, 354 pp.. $7. 


Executives for Government—Our government needs com- 
petent executives, just as any other business; and if it gets 
them, all America profits. This book discusses: (1) how 


Junior Boards of Executives—During recent years, junior | 


the government can recruit and develop a sufficient supply 
of qualified executives; (2) what relative emphasis should 
be given to alternative staffing concepts in filling the higher 
nonpolitical posts; (3) what should be done to provide a © 
more effective career service system for the upper levels of — 
the federal civil service; and (4) whether distinctions — 
should be made between higher political and nonpolitical — 
positions. By Paul T. David and Rose Pollock, The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1957, 186 pp., $1.50. 


Positive Experiences in Retirement—This book examines the 
successful retirement experiences of forty-seven selected 
individuals. For each case, it reports the particular factor — 
or combination of factors that made for happy retirement. — 
The author feels his findings may help workers approach- | 
ing retirement as well as company executives charged with | 
formulating pension and retirement policies. By Otto 
Pollak, Pension Research Council, Wharton School of — 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 1957, | 
53 pp., $1.50. | 


boards have grown in popularity. To find out how these | 
boards fit into the over-all management-development ~ 
philosophy and how they work in practice, the author of 
this book visited several companies with junior boards. His | 
conclusion is that the junior board system can be made to | 
pay for itself in the present and provide executive talent 
for the future, if a wise choice is made in the duties and 
projects assigned to junior boards. By John R. Craf, Harper 
& Brothers, New York 16, New York, 1958, 162 pp., $3.50. 
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Union Security—A Reappraisal 


by Walter Gordon Merritt’ 
Partner, McLanahan, Merritt and Ingraham 


E ARE to be congratulated on our conservative 
labor movement. Generally speaking, it sup- 
ports the free enterprise system with private capital 
and profit making and, with some minor protests, ac- 
cepts regulation under the National Labor Relations 
_ Act. When I consider the teachings of history, today’s 
opportunities for demagoguery with the mass media 
of communication, and the contrasts which still exist 
between poverty and wealth, I feel we are to be con- 
gratulated that there is so little of the revolutionary 

_ spirit in our labor movement. 

Our greatest problem is the constant raising of the 
wage floor more rapidly than the level of productivity 
—a danger that can hardly be met by any workable 
form of the so-called antitrust laws. But even in col- 
lective bargaining where wage spirals are the cause 
of alarm, the discussions are largely within the realm 
of economic doctrine. So there may be hope through 
education in economics. The monthly bulletin of the 
AFL-CIO, which is issued to educate almost the en- 
tire union membership of the nation, manifests its 
faith in reason and economic education by devoting 
itself largely to economic facts and doctrine, notwith- 
standing that its presentation at times may be warped 
by partisanship. Sooner or later the labor movement 
must realize that in a free enterprise system, both 
capital and managerial talent must be attracted by 
adequate rewards and that equalitarianism is only a 
rainbow in the sky. 

Some, if not all, of these factors must have been 
in the mind of our President when, early in December 
of last year in his message to the AFL-CIO conven- 
-__ tion, he expressed his faith as follows: 


“A strong, free labor movement is an invigorating and 
necessary part of our industrial society. 

“The people of America look to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations for 
ever increasing contributions to our way of life.” 


___ As we approach such controversial problems as 
- union security, organizational picketing, and second- 
_ ary boycotts, we ought not to forget how trifling they 
| are when compared with the safety factors to which 
I have alluded. They are all within the realm of 


or direct conflict with government. The very fact that 
we seek their solution through the political process is 
a cause for congratulation. In other countries, conflict 
between unions and government is not a rare occur- 
rence. 


THE UNION SHOP—BEFORE AND AFTER 1947 


My comments today will deal primarily with the 
controversial issue of “right-to-work” laws, and par- 
ticularly the unilluminating propaganda of slogans, 
which is being emitted in respect to them. 

I do not believe that even in the sophisticated 
areas of the United States there is one adult out of 
1,000 who can state the essential difference between 
the modernized dehorned union shop permitted by 
the Taft-Hartley Act and the antisocial type of 
closed or union shop which was lawful prior to the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947. 

The Taft-Hartley Act outlawed the closed shop and 
the union shop as it existed prior to 1947 because, 
under such a regime, the union could, and sometimes 
did, arbitrarily force the discharge of employees to 
which it objected. In 1922 one national union that 
operated primarily on a union-shop basis disciplined 
over 4,000 members by expulsions and fines, the latter 
totaling nearly $400,000. This meant forfeiture of their 
jobs for life in a unionized industry unless the union 
granted pardons. Prior to 1947, under a union-shop 
agreement the employer had no voice in such union- 
demanded discharges, albeit in the same agreement 
the employer could not discharge an employee for 
cause without facing arbitration. 

Under the modernized union shop, as dehorned by 
Taft-Hartley, it is otherwise. These 4,000 disciplined 
men could not be debarred from their jobs, even 
though they were ousted from the union and failed 
to pay their fines. It is only for nonpayment of dues, 
or failure to tender dues, that the union could cause 
their discharge. 

This was a great stride forward in the protection 
of individual rights and individual independence in 
an era of collectivism. But I have heard no hosannas 
on this triumph. 

It is because this fundamental change—from the 


_ domestic law and do not involve revolutionary aspects outlawed union shop to the modernized anemic union 
| shop—is so seldom mentioned in the discussion of 


1 7 ? 
7 ie eond i er, Doug rare ce pare Seknd right-to-work laws that the public is so bewildered. 
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The real encroachment on the individual rights of 
nonunion men lies not so much within the scope of 
union-shop clauses but in the exclusive rights vested 
by the statute in the majority union to determine the 
conditions under which a nonunion man may be em- 
ployed. In this connection, the Supreme Court has 
said: “The statute, which grants the majority exclu- 
sive representation for collective bargaining, strips 
minorities within the craft of all power of self-protec- 
tion.” Forbidding the union shop would not alter that 
situation. The union shop of today takes no right or 
liberty from union men which they have not already 
lost except their right to enjoy the benefits of collective 
bargaining without contributing to its costs. 

Today, through collective bargaining agreements, 
5 million employees work under such modernized 
union-shop arrangements. 

The proponents of the right-to-work laws, as I 
understand them, would make it unlawful for these 
5 million employees and their employers to make or 
continue such agreements—and would thus curtail 
freedom of contract and expand government inter- 
vention in this area. 

Because the opposing groups in this controversy 
are organized on a national scale to win the public 
ear and sympathy, and because this battle of ideas 
is one of the greatest irritants in employee relations— 
and sometimes the cause of protracted strikes—I am 
going to take further time briefly to restate the issue 
in other words. 


RECAPITULATION 


The National Labor Relations Act is revolutionary 
in respect to the liberties of individual employees. By 
its terms, a majority may elect a bargaining agent, 
not only for the union men, but for the nonunion 
men. This agent is bound legally to serve both union 
and nonunion employees without discrimination, and 
the nonunion minority is bound legally by the deci- 
sions of this agent. The selected union becomes the 
statutory guardian, with the nonunion men as its 
wards. It is only the union members who have the 
right to choose those who administer the bargaining 
agency and to accept or reject what their representa- 
tives negotiate. The nonunion men have no voice in 
choosing their negotiators nor in fixing their own 
terms of employment. They are no more than uncon- 
sulted wards. 

If nonunion men wish to escape from the humilia- 
tion of being second-class citizens and wards and to 
participate in- electing their representatives and in 
deciding matters which so largely settle their fate as 
employees, they must pay union dues. This becomes 
the price for the right to participate in the union gov- 
ernment, which our laws have placed over them. That 
is the price which the nonunion men must pay to lift 
themselves from a state of indignity to a state of dig- 


nity. Our legislators, therefore, realizing the impor- 
tance of all this, have written into the law that the 
dues must be reasonable. 

Times change slogans. Our forefathers decried 
“Taxation without representation.” Today the law in 
this field declares: “No representation without taxa- 
tion.” 

Again let me repeat, even if we enacted a national 
right-to-work law the employees who refused to pay 
dues would still be disenfranchised and ruled by the 
union they refused to support. Is that where we wish 
to leave them? Is that where they should be satisfied 
to remain? 

The advocates of freedom of contract to make 
union-shop agreements argue that since the law vests 
statutory powers in the union to rule nonunion men 
and imposes statutory duties on the union to protect 
nonunion men, as well as union men, it is logical, and 
only a slight additional encroachment on minority 
rights to require all in the unit to financially support 
the industrial government which is maintained for 
their benefit and protection. 

Such a compulsory payment of dues does not other- 
wise restrict the independence or rights of the non- 
union men. They are free to become strike breakers 
and to cross picket lines; they can become employer 
spies and traitors to the union; they can refuse to take 
the membership oath—and all without jeopardizing 
their jobs. If the union expels them, it ends their 
obligation to pay dues as a condition of employment. 

Instead of losing rights by the payment of dues, 
the nonunion workers regain rights which they did 
not formerly enjoy. They are no longer wards. They 
assume full status as industrial citizens, sharing equal 
rights with fellow employees. 

The defenders of the right of the majority to install 
the modernized union shop go further. They urge that 
all members of the bargaining unit owe it as a duty — 
to join the administrative unit and assume their share — 
of responsibility for the conduct of their statutory 
agent. It is unhealthy, they say, that one group in a 
craft unit should be able to treat a minority as wards; 
that it is undemocratic that one group should be 
franchised and another group disenfranchised. They 
urge that all beneficiaries of collective bargaining 
should bear their share of the cost incurred in their 
behalf; that the greater the misbehavior of the union, 
the more important it is to society that critics having 
courage and independence should make themselves 
heard in the union halls, and should become leaders 
in the cause of reform or decertification. 

Laws which encourage such democratic participa- 
tion im such vital matters, they contend, are good, 
while laws which discourage such participation are 
bad. 

Whatever be your reaction to these contentions, 
the point which I wish to emphasize is the insub- 
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stantiality of the argument that the Taft-Hartley 
form of union shop destroys the liberty of the non- 
union workers. These noncomformists have already 
lost their rights. This loss exists even in an open shop 
where a majority union exists. If the majority can 
vote to reduce the wages of nonunion fellow em- 
ployees without consulting them, why should the 
majority union be denied the power to require a de- 
duction from wages to pay the cost of the over-all 
bargaining agency and thus to encourage nonunion 
employees to play their part in the existing scheme 
of affairs. Should men enjoy a financial advantage or 
financial immunity by shunning responsibility in such 
matters?? 


+ The Supreme Court, in Steele vs. Louisville N. R. Co., $23 U.S. 
192, declared that “Congress has seen fit to clothe the bargaining 


Labor Press Highlights 


ANY UNIONS are using a new approach in 
getting their message before the public; and 
they are getting good results, declares a recent issue 
of the AFL-CIO Education News and Views. In the 
past, the AFL-CIO says union officials have been 
caught between the horns of a dilemma when ap- 
proached by press representatives: they either refused 
to talk to reporters at all, or too many people said 
too much, and often in the wrong way. Such actions, 
says the AFL-CIO publication, often resulted in un- 
favorable press relations and gave the general public 
many wrong impressions of the labor movement. 

In contrast, the new approach being used by some 
unions relies on a “positive and realistic” concept, 
states Education News and Views. This basic concept 
is, in its words, “that unions are quasi-public institu- 
tions. The controversies, areas of accord, elections, 
bargaining and community services resultant from 
unions’ very existence are news, and are, therefore, 
public property.” 

To establish a press relations program based on 
this idea, Education News and Views offers the follow- 
ing suggestions: : 


1. The union should appoint or elect an information 
committee, with the “knowledge, authority and sagac- 
ity” to act as a liaison between the union and news- 
papers, radio and television. This committee should 
be willing and able to send out usable and readable 
press releases. 
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On the other hand, some of you may feel that the 
target should be excessive union power as such and 
that one way to reduce union power is to cut down 
union income by banning even the anemic union shop. 
That is at least a frank statement of an objective, but 
I would rather that the target were specific abuses 
of union power through such practices as secondary 
boycotts and organizational picketing. I doubt if such 
a broad challenge thrown out with such belligerence 
is beneficial to the cause of cooperation. 


representative with powers comparable to those possessed by a 
legislative body both to create and restrict the rights of those 
whom it represents.” And, in this regard, the Rev. Jerome L. 
Toner, O.S.B., maintains that “Voting in industrial democracy is, 
in many instances, a far more serious duty and obligation than 
voting in political democracy.” Labor Law Journal, June, 1958, 
p. 416. 


2. The committee and the union officers should be- 
come acquainted with editors and reporters of the 
local reporting media. 


3. Facts, not arguments, should be given out to 
those who write for these media. 


4. Local and central union bodies should plan 
workshops on publicity and, public relations. (The 
author of the article, a member of the American 
Newspaper Guild, suggests that his union may give 
aid on the practical side of writing press releases.) 

5. Individual union members should be educated 
on the value of publicity and public relations. 

6. In tough times, such as during a strike, warns 
Education News and Views, “make sure your local 
spokesman is completely apprised of the situation and 
the plans of your committees leading the strike. Make 
sure that he gives real facts to the news media. How- 
ever, the spokesman must be very careful at all times 
never to reveal anything the union might use as a 
stratagem in the dispute. Telling too much can be 
as bad as telling nothing.” 


AFL-CIO Recognizes Field Organizers’ Union 


The executive committee of the AFL-CIO has 
voted to recognize the Field Representatives Federa- 
tion as the collective bargaining representative of the 
organizers on the AFL-CIO payroll. 

In a tersely worded statement printed in the 
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AFL-CIO News, President George Meany said the 
executive committee reached its decision after con- 
sidering a recent ruling by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board that the FRF constituted an “appropri- 
ate bargaining unit for organizers of the AFL-CIO.” 
The AFL-CIO had previously refused to recognize 
the independent union of its organizers. It claimed 
in NLRB hearings that its organizers were “manage- 
rial representatives,” and as such not eligible for union 
representation. In a unanimous decision, the NLRB 
overruled the AFL-CIO and directed that a repre- 
sentation election be held in the AFL-CIO’s depart- 
ment of organization. 


Meany Cites AFL-CIO Rules on Advertising 
President George Meany has ordered all AFL-CIO 


state and city central bodies to bar unsigned adver- 
tisements as well as those from nonunion employers 
from all their publications. In a letter to affiliated 
unions, Mr. Meany criticized the actions of some 
advertising solicitors, “who are not adhering to the 
ethical standards of the AFL-CIO.” He ordered that, 
effective immediately, all periodicals cease and re- 
frain from: (1) using advertisements of employers 
who are not 100% unionized by AFL-CIO unions; 
and (2) using advertisements from purported “friends 
of labor,” or other ads which are not signed. 

The action comes shortly after disclosure by the 
McClellan committee of fraudulent and improper 
activities on the part of certain racket labor papers. 
One of these papers, The Trade Union Courier, is 
described by the AFL-CIO News as a “self-styled” 
labor paper, denounced by the AFL-CIO over a peri- 
od of more than thirteen years. 


Rubber Workers Adopt Skilled Trades Program 


Included in the 1958 economic program recently 
adopted by the Rubber Workers’ policy committee 
is a skilled trades program, reports the United Rubber 
Worker. This program is similar to, but apparently 
does not go as far as, that adopted by the United 
Auto Workers in 1957.1 However, its aim is the same: 
to eliminate the special problems and complaints of 
skilled workers within the union. 

Among the recommendations in the Rubber Work- 
ers’ union skilled trades program are the following 
five points: 


1. Intensification of efforts to correct inequities in the 
rates of the skilled trades. These inequity adjustments 
should be in addition to and separate from any other 
wage adjustments. 


2. Skilled trades are to be recognized as a group with 
special problems. It is recommended that local unions give 
them the right to nominate and elect a committee of no 
more than three members whose duties will be to acquire 


ideas from skilled tradesmen and to make recommenda- 
tions to the local union. 

3. Local unions are urged to negotiate clauses prohibiting 
subcontracting of skilled trades work. 

4. Job descriptions of skilled trades classifications should 
be negotiated by a skilled trades committee and the presi- 
dent of the local union. 

5. The international union is to begin a program of issu- 
ing journeymen cards to qualified skilled tradesmen. At 
the same time, the international will work with the locals 
on negotiating and improving apprenticeship programs. 


Clothing Unions and the 38 Hour Week 


The thirty-five hour week continues to be of inter- 
est to the two principal unions in the clothing indus- 
try. For the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, the 
thirty-five hour week is a fait accompli. President 
David Dubinsky has announced in the union’s news- 
paper Justice that 95% of the ILGWU’s members 
in the United States now work under agreements pro- 
viding for a thirty-five hour workweek. Furthermore, 
reports the publication, 65% of these members are 
now covered by provisions calling for time and one- 
half after seven hours’ work a day. 

The ILG’s counterpart in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry would like legislative action to aid it in its 
fight for a thirty-five hour workweek, reports the 
AFL-CIO News. At its recent convention, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers called upon Congress to 
establish a thirty-five hour workweek without reduc- 
tion in wages by amending the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 


Unions to Merge 


Mergers of several unions have been announced in 
recent issues of the labor press. The Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers’ Journal reports that the 
2,200-member United Wall Paper Craftsmen have 
voted to dissolve their union and merge into the Pulp, 
Sulphite Workers. The Wall Paper union will con- ~ 
tinue to bargain on an industry- wide basis, however, 
and to use its own union label on union-produced 
wallpaper. 

Tentative merger of the Brotherhood of Marine 
Engineers into the Marine Engineers Beneficial Asso- 
ciation is also underway, reports the Seafarers’ Log. 
Final merger arrangements are to be completed in | 
1960, but in the meantime the BME will be repre- | 
sented on the national executive council of the 
MEBA. It will also continue its present affiliation 
with the Seafarers’ International Union. 


Marin P. Dorsanpt 
Division of Personnel Administration 


*Under the Auto Workers’ skilled trades program, such groups 
are permitted to negotiate separate supplemental agreements deal- 
ing with their special problems, and to strike if necessary to win 
these. Details on this program can be found in the May, 1957, 
issue of the Management Record, p. 172. 
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| per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 


Year 
Ago 


107.5} 107.3} 107.2} 106.8) 106.6} 106.3} 106.0} 104.5} +0.2 
108.1} 107.8} 107.6) 106.4) 105.4) 104.5] 103.6] 102.0) +0.3 
106.8} 106.8} 106.8) 106.8) 106.9} 106.8} 106.3) 105.5 0 

102.0 .0} 102.2) 102.0 0 .0} 102.0) 101.2 0 

109.1 -8} 108.5) 108.5 8 .6] 110.2) 107.5} +0.3 
109.8 -7| 109.6); 109.4 3 -1j 108.9} 106.7) +0.1 
93.0 2) 93.2) 93.6 8 -O| 94.4) 95.7) —0.2 
123.7 -6) 123.5] 123.3 5 .8] 121.6) 120.2) +0.1 


68,027] 67,510 
62,907) 62,311 
5,558] 5,072 
57,349) 57,239 
5,120} 5,198 


r 49,726] r 49,690 53,084] 52,517] 10.9 
p 15,181|r 15,025} r 15,104|r 15,355 16,316] 16,839] +1.0 
p 719|r 825, 827| +1.1 
p 2835|r 2,680 2,850| 3,015] +5.8 
p 8,889|r 3,872 4,100] 4,176] +0.4 
p 11,042| r 10,954 12,365} 11,255] +0.8 
p 2,890|r 2,369 2,349] 2,365] +0.9 
p 6,490|r 6,461 6,473| 6,442] +0.4 
p 7,843\r 7,875 7,806] 7,598] —0.4 


7p 11,405|r 11,256 
6,335|r 6,279 
5,070|r 4,977 


7 11,310}r 11,542 
r 6,337|r 6,502 
r 4,973)r 5,040 


S's 


39 .2\r 38.3] 38.6 
39.6} r 38.8} 39.0 
38.77 B76) aSor! 


2. 2.11 2.11 
2.26 2.24 2.25 
1.94 1.94 1.93 


80.81) 81.45 
89. 86.91) 87.75 
75 72.94) 73.53 


2. 2.07) ~ 2.06 
2. 2.20) 2.20 
L. 1.91 1.90 


SoS Re SSIS e SSS oS"S"8 
oO 
os 


n.a. 
na. 
nN.a. 
n.d. 


p Preliminary. r Revised. n.a. Not available. 
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Percentage Change 


quarter 1955 benchmark levels. The benchmark level is the total count of workers 
covered in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government 
social insurance programs. The adjustment affects all figures since February, 1956, 
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Price Strength Renewed 


After a look at the May and June indexes, prices in the first six months of this 
year are compared with prices in the first six months of 1957 


HE CONTINUOUS RISE of the retail price 
level was all but halted in May, 1958, according 
to Tue ConFERENCE Boarn’s consumer price index. 
A slight rise of 0.1%—the smallest increase thus far 
in 1958—left the all-items index almost unchanged 
from the preceding month. Price declines were re- 
ported for several cities, including New York which 
dropped for the first time in fifteen months. In June, 
however, retail prices again showed a greater upward 
strength. Higher meat and used car prices were the 
main factors in the 0.2% rise of the June price level. 
The May increase had brought the all-items index 
for the United States to 107.3 (1953 — 100), 3.1% 
above year-ago levels. The June price hikes pushed 
it further up to 107.5, which, however, was only 2.9% 
above the June, 1957 level. 

The purchasing power of the consumer dollar, after 
having remained unchanged in May, at 93.2 cents 
(1953 dollar = 100 cents), lost 0.2 cent in June and 
fell to 93.0 cents. This was 2.7 cents below its June, 
1957 value, while the May figure was 2.8 cents below 
the previous year’s level. 

During May transportation costs rose 0.3%, food 
was up 0.2% and sundries increased a slight 0.1%. 
Housing remained unchanged, while apparel costs de- 
clined 0.2%. The June figures showed a somewhat 
larger increase in food costs. In this month both food 
and transportation costs were up 0.3% and sundries 
again inched up a slight 0.1%, while housing and 
apparel costs both remained unchanged. 


The Increases 


The May increase in food costs was the smallest in 
many months. Fruits and vegetables and meat, fish 
and poultry, the pace setters in the price hikes of the 
previous months, all rose at a much diminished rate. 
(The average rise of the former group was 1.9%, with 
fresh fruits costing as much as 4.8% more. And higher 
prices for all red meats brought an increase of 0.7% 
for the second group.) The slowdown in the upward 
trend, however, could not be taken as an indication 
of an imminent leveling off of food costs. The June 
figures made this quite clear. While seasonally lower 
fresh vegetable prices helped to stabilize the fruit and 
vegetable index, seasonal forces combined with an al- 
ready relatively short supply situation to give renewed 
strength to the rise in meat prices. 
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The meat, fish and poultry group moved 1.3% higher 
in June. Substantial price hikes for pork (up 2.4%) 
and the end of the price slide for poultry accounted 
for the greater part of the difference between the June 
and May changes. In May pork prices rose only 0.6%, 
while poultry dropped 1.1%. The price of beef was 
1.3% higher in each of the two months. 

While fresh vegetables became more plentiful in the 
market, summer fruits were still seasonally high in 
both May and June. In the latter month, however, a 
5.6% drop in fresh vegetable prices almost offset the 
6.5% hike for fresh fruits. A similar picture was shown 
by canned and frozen fruits and vegetables: price 
hikes for fruits were all but balanced by cuts for vege- 
tables. As a result, this index was up only 0.2%. 


Cheaper Foods 

The remaining three food groups all were cheaper 
during June. The slow but continuous rise of the cereal 
and bakery products index finally came to a halt for 
the first time in more than two years in June, 1958. 
While this index was up 0.3% in May, it dipped 0.2% 
in June, as both bread and flour prices turned down. 

The dairy products and eggs index continued to de- 
cline throughout the two-month period. While in June 
the price slide of fresh milk was halted, butter con- 
tinued cheaper and the fall of egg prices even gathered 
momentum. The latter were down 2.3% in May and 
2.8% in June. f 

The “other food at home” group, which was very 
stable in May, was down fractionally in June. While 
sugar was higher, lower coffee prices more than offset 
this advance. 


Used Car Recovery 

In May, the transportation index moved higher for 
the first time since the introduction of the 1958 cars 
in the fall of 1957, and this upward movement was 
continued in June. Public transportation charges, up 
0.4% each month, exemplified the steady upward pres-— | 
sure typical of all service groups during the past years. | 
The main factor in the upturn of the transportation 
index, however, was the renewed strength prevailing 
in the used car market. Prices were up 0.7% in May > 
and 2. 4% ii in June, bringing the used car index slightly - 
above its January, 1958 level. A further decline of 
new car prices, down 0.2% in May and 0.5% in June, | | 
only partially offset these advances. f 


| 
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The sundries index moved up fractionally over the 
_ two months. Scattered increases were recorded through- 
out the group. 


The Stable Components 


Housing became the most stable index component 
during the past quarter. In June it was unchanged for 
the third consecutive time. The major subgroups of 
this index all remained unchanged during June in con- 
trast to the previous month’s offsetting movements 
within the index. As the decline of the housefurnish- 
ings group, which consists of goods primarily, came to 
a standstill, the service groups also halted their up- 
_ ward movement. 

Within the apparel index, all subgroups showed an 
almost unprecedented stability in June. Both men’s 
and women’s clothing costs, as well as clothing service 
_ charges, remained at their May level. In May an 
equally consistent movement had been registered 
among the subgroups. As service charges, such as dry 
cleaning and shoe repair, declined fractionally (for the 
first time in many months), both men’s and women’s 
apparel prices also became slightly lower. 


Changes over the Year 


Compared with the previous year, the consumer 
‘fared somewhat better in June than in May, 1958. 
While all major commodity and service groups were 
) higher compared to last year, the rise from June, 1957 
to June, 1958 was slightly less than that between May, 
) 1957 and May, 1958. Food, sundries and housing all 
| rose less in the twelve-month period ending June, 1958 
‘than in that ending May, 1958. From June to June 
food costs were up 6.0%, sundries 2.9% and housing 
1.2%. The comparable figures for the May-to-May 
| period were 6.6%, 3.0% and 1.3%, respectively. Trans- 
portation, on the other hand, was up 1.5% for the 

twelve months ending June, 1958, and only 1.8% over 
the May period. Apparel costs were up 0.8% in both 
periods. 


June, 1957 - June, 1958 Changes 

_ Within the food index the largest increase was regis- 
‘tered by the meat, fish and poultry group, which was 
up 12.9% between June, 1957 and June, 1958, while 
"\fruits and vegetables followed with a hefty 10.2% 
“\ price hike. The other food groups, though registering 
More modest increases, also were higher. The only 
) ‘exception was the “other food at home” index, which 
“Jwas down 1.9% under the impact of a 10.1% price 
‘reduction for coffee. 

“| All subgroups shared in the rise of the sundries 
hWindex. Personal care and alcoholic beverages and to- 
' bacco, up 3.3% and 3.2% respectively, were the pace 

‘setters. 

_ A 5.4% advance in rail, bus and subway fares pro- 
I)vided the main upward force for the transportation 
index. Private transportation costs rose a relatively 
minor 0.8%, with used car prices up 1.1%. New cars 


\: 
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cost 0.6% more in June, 1958 than in June, 1957, pri- 
marily because the introductory price for the 1958 
models was higher than the 1957 introductory price. 

Hefty advances in the service parts of the housing 
index outweighed declines in the price of housefurnish- 
ings (down 0.2%) and liquid fuels (down 9.3%). Gas 
rates were up 5.2%, household operations 3.3%, rents 
2.2%, and home repair and improvements 1.4%. 

Apparel registered the smallest advance among the 
major index components. In this group, also, the serv- 
ice items registered the largest increase: they were 
up 2.2% over the year. Women’s clothing cost 0.9% 
more and men’s apparel was up a slight 0.2%. 


FIRST HALF OF '58 AND '57 COMPARED 


A comparison of the price changes which took place 
in the first half of 1958 and the first half of 1957 cer- 
tainly would give no clue to the fact that the economic 
situation was radically different during these two pe- 
riods. During the first six months of 1957, economic 

(Text continued on page 266) 


Comparative Price Changes, First Half of 
1958 and First Half of 1957 


Percentage Changes 
-2 ° 2 4 -2 °o 2 


AUTOMOBILE 
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Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 population 
1953 — 100 


1956 Annual Average... 


Annual Average... 


1956 
1957 January......)... 
February........ 
March Soen.cets 
Apr ee shes Cee 
1, Ee ee Aes ee 
PUNG. » lessee ey 
July... 
apTIStS Stars 
September....... 
October......:.. 
November....... 
December....... 
1957 Annual Average 
1958 January......... 
February........ 
March eiie eis si 
ADDU, clcmaea 
May ic. dake cee 
June); - Meee 
Year All Items 
a IY) Bg eae 40.3 
LOB eae 40.0 
L916 ook now 43.0 
OUT cic oe 51.3 
TOUS coo oe 59.5 
DONO edie: 67.6 
BOZO. Merens 77.8 
ROZN ee tae 66.8 
1922. c Bren 63.6 
WO ZB hele 65.4 
W984 66.1 


FOOD 


HOUSING 


pater from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages. 
r Revised. 
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102.2 
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102.2 
102.2 
102.3 
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102.7 
102.7 
102.7 
102.7 
102.7 
102. 
102. 


103. 
103. 
103. 
103. 
103. 
104. 


oww woe ow 


All Items 
(1947-49 
=100) 


116.0 


117.7 
117.9 
118.1 
118.3 5 
118.5 § 
118.9: 
119.2 
119.6 
119.9 
120.0 
120.5 
120.6 © 
119.1% 


121.0 
121.3 | 
121.6 | 
122.0 | 
122.2 4 
122.8 
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Purchasing 
Value of 
Dollar 

> 


117-049 
112.6 | 
Ae 
103.19 
100.5 — 
100.0 
99.8 4 
99.7 
98.1 
05.6% 

d 


ere * Cereal . : Fuel, Power, Water 
Fish, Bakery, | Products, Vege- Food at Total Rent 
oultry | Products Eggs tables Home Total Gas 
101.9 .0 90.7 105.6 96.8 105.2 107.8 102.9 107.8 105.07r| 107.7r 
sf 103.4 2 91.7 107.1 97.8 104.1 110.8 104.5 108.7 107.8 109.5 
a 103.6 ms) 92.4 107.7 97.2 104.8 tat oF 104.8 108.9 108.6 109.5 
is 103.7 4 92.5 108.1 96.4 104.2 a i Bi fe | 105.2 108.9 108.7 109.6 
i 103.9 6 93.1 108.6 95.6 105.2 111.0 105.4 |~109.4 108.8 109.4 
oe 104.1 a 93.9 108.9 94.7 108.7 110.2 105.4 109.5 108.5 109.5 
7 104.5 .0 95.7 109.3 94.0 111.3 110.0 105.5 109.6 108.3 109.4 
ve 104.8 8 97.2 109.6 95.0 111.9 110.0 105.5 170.2 106.6 106.7 
sa 105.1 6 99.9 109.8 97.4 108.2 110.0 105.5 110.2 106.4 106.8 
a 105.3 6 100.3 109.9 99.6 105.4 110.0 105.7 110.3 106.6 107.0 
/ 105.4 .5 99.2 110.2 102.0 104.0 109.0 106.0 110.9 106.9 106.9 
es 105.9 6 97.9 110.6 103.4 104.9 108.7 106.1 111.0 107.3 108.4 
Bs 106.0 6 97.8 110.7 103.4 105.3 108.4 106.3 111.1 107.4 108.4 
104.6 Ai 96.0 109.2 98.0 106.5 110.0 105.5 109.9 107.7 108.4 
i 106.3 104.5 99.3 110.9 102.5 108.7 108.5 106.8 111.4 110.1 113.6 
ws 106.6 105.4 101.8 Vik 100.9 111.8 108.6 106.9 111.6 110.0 LIS 
zh 106.8 106.4 103.5 114-2 100.9 115.4 108.5 106.8 111.6 110.2 114.2 
sy 107.2 107.6 105.9 111.4 99.8 120.2 108.2 106.8 111.9 109.8 114.5 
ot 107.3 107.8 106.6 pe 98.4 122.5 108.0 106.8 Ng 109.3 114.9 
107.5 108.1 108.0 ihe 97.8 122.7 107.9 106.8 113.0 109.5 Lb, 
HOUSING (continued) APPAREL REBASED INDEXES 
Purchasing 
PO All Items Value of 
Furnish- Other Men’s Women’s | TATION (January January, 
ings Household Total Apparel Apparel 1939 =100) 19389 
Equipment | Operations Dollar 
99.3 102.8 100.0 100.8 98.2 105.0 185.1 54.0 
99.8 104.5 100.8 102.3 98.2 107.8 105.5 96.7 187.8 53.3 
100.0 104.8 100.9 102.3 98.4 107.7 105.8 96.5 188.2 53.4 
100.4 105.2 101.0 102.4 98.5 107.3 106.1 96.4 188.4 53.1 
100.5 105.3 101.1 102.5 98.5 107.4 106.3 96.2 188.7 53.0 
100.4 105.5 101.2 102.6 98.5 107.4 106.5 96.0 189.1 52.9 
100.5 105.6 101.2 102.6 98.5 107.5 106.7 95.7 189.7 52.7 
100.4 105.9 101.2 102.6 98.4 107.6 107.2 95.4 190.3 52.6 
100.3 106 .4 101.5 102.7 98.7 107.6 107.7 95.1 190.9 52.4 
100.8 106.6 101.8 102.8 99.3 107.6 108.0 95.0 191.2 52.3 
101.0 107.1 102.0 102.9 99.5 107.4 108.3 94.9 191.4 52.2 
101.0 107.3 102.0 103.0 99.5 110.3 108.6 94.5 192.2 52.0 
101.0 107.8 102.0 103.0 99.5 110.2 108.9 94.4 192.4 52.0 
100.5 106.0 101.4 102.6 98.8 108.0 107.1 95.6 190.0 52.6 
101.0 108.1 102.0 102.9 99.5 109.6 109.1 94.0 193.1 51.8 
101.0 108.4 102.0 102.7 99.5 108.8 109.3 93.8 193.5 61.7 
100.7 108.6 * 102.0 102.6 99.6 108.5 109.4 93.6 194.0 61.5 
100.5 108.8 102.2 102.9 99.6 108.5 109.6 93.2 194.8 SES 
100.3 109.0 102.0 102.8 99.4 108.8 109.7 93.2 194.9 51.3 
100.3 109.1 102.0 102.8 99.4 109.1 109.8 93.0 195.2 51.2 
Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual Averages 1914-1957* 
1953 — 100 
Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing 
Value of Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of Year All Items 
Dollar Dollar Dollar 
248.1 VODA Sa aes 67.8 WAGED i LOG srtetas ok 54.8 182 DN OATS a oe 84.7 
2505074) LO26Es tn den 68.3 146.4 |} 1937....... 57.2 D748 W94AB i 8 90.1 
B52 16 Niko oie eee 66.9 149°5 || 1938... ...2; 55.7 179.5. |) 1949. ...... 88.8 
194.9 |} 1928....... 65.9 POR NW AGSO 2a cer 55.0 181-78 |) 19507753 oe. 90.0 
LOS AT O29 ee 65.6 1524 -|)' 1940002 oe. 55.4 a Re O79] | Fen Fs ee 97.0 
LATO WM A OSO nea 2 63.4 ao fe data | a EG ce 58.3 DLS eas 99.5 
T2835 I VOSS ia. 57.0 DAC WN OAS ees das 64.5 LO5R0 |) pl 95S ees 100.0 
TAOS Tal] P1OS2 et ee. 50.9 196.5 |) 1943....... 68.2 146.6 |} 1954....... 100.2 
LOT E2 OS Gre cet 49.0 204.1 || 1944....... 69.1 144.7 || 1955... 2... 100.3 
pW Sst! aly ie ite 2 ae ee 51.8 TOS ALO LOAG TS cw ch 70.2 T4975) 1956s ee 101.9 
16173. || 1935.0. 2.5. 53.6 TS6VG AN eTOaG A cee 74.9 USSh Go| LOST eeae 104.6 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 


NOTE: These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standard of living. 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 


1953 = 100 Percentage 


1953 = 100 Percentage 
Changes 


Changes 


May 1958 | June 1957 
to to 
June 1958 | June 1958 


May 1958 | June 1957 
oO to 
June 1958 | June 1958 


June 1958 | May 1958 | June 1957 


June 1958 | May 1958 | June 1957 


Chicago Los Angeles 
TEs Coes rr 109.8 109.9 106.5 —0.1 -+-8.1 | All Items............ 107.6 107.5 104.7 +0.1 +2.8 
MOG eee helicase vhs 109.4 109.7 103.4 —0.3 +5.8 Ott tia ck oo ais 107.8 107.5 102.4 +0.3 +5.3 
Housings 111.1 111.2 110.2 —0.1 +0.8 EROURIE Gy dee Foun cree 106.9 107.2 104.6 —0.3 +2.2 
Jalfe; 0)1 1 ear 102.4 102.5 101.1 —0.1 +1.38 DALE! jerks se ona 102.9 102.7 102.0 +0.2 +0.9 
Transportation..... 112.1 112,13 107.7 0 +4.1 Transportation..... 107.1 107.1 108.5 0 —1.3 
Sundries. . 6... 111.2 111.1 108.2 +0.1 +2.8 Sundries... 5.06. 111.3 111.0 106.7 +0.3 +4.3 
Houston New York 
VAAL EC c= 8 aa a 107.6 107.7 104.8 —0.1 2.7 } All Items.......260.06. 107.8 107.5 104.9 +0.3 +2.8 
BOG CROAT Ecc ccc 4 107.1 107.7 102.8 —0.6 +4.2 1G ee 109.7 109.0 103.6 +0.6 +5.9 
Housing........... 106.7 | 106.8] 105.6] —O.1| +1.1]| MHousing........... 106.6 | 106.3| 105.3] +0.3] +1.2 
Apparel........... 103.7] 103.6] 102.7} +0.1| +1.0| Apparel........... 99.9| 99.9| 99.5 0 +0.4 
Transportation..... 110.6 | 110.6 | 107.5 0 +2.9 Transportation.....| 117.5 | 117.1} 116.2] +0.3] +1.1 
Sundries........... 109.6 109.5 105.8 +0.1 +3.6 Sundries..........-} 107.8 107.5 105.2 —0.2 +2.0 
Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
1953 = 100 Percentage 1953 = 100 Percentage 
hanges Changes 
Mar. 1958 | June 1957 Mar. 1958 | June 1957 
June 1958 | Mar. 1958 | June 1957 to to June 1958 | Mar. 1958 |-June 1957 to to 
June 1958 | June 1958 June 1958 | June 1958 
Atlanta Indianapolis 
Pw rot ee oe é SPADES Beenas ath. oon ovals « 5.8 v2 4 —0.4 +1.3 
vero Oy a Sn ae ORIN CCRMON. cach Pentre 8 *! A] +0.7| +4.4 
ionauageerner tc 52 —0.4 +0.5 Housing)...2... a... 106 .4 106.7 105.3 —0.3 +1.0 
T5050) (ae Ce —0.5 +0.3 Apparels. sec sueas. 101.1 101.9 100.9 —0.8 +0.2 
Transportation..... +3.0 +3.1 Transportation... .. 106.5 110.0 109.4 —3.2 —2.7 
SUMGMES i ees ess —0.3 +1.8 SuMGrIes. 5 «2501s aero 108.7 108.4 107.5 +0.3 +1.1 
Cleveland Kansas City 
JoNNNB LC) 111) 107.6 107.5 105.6 +0.1 +1.9 AIUTEGIOBs 2% os sores 106.9 106.1} 104.6 +0.8 +2.2 
GOO Vea Woe cunts 9.0 106.2 106.2 102.7 0 +3.4 BOOM pcg s.s bite ster» 103.7 103.4 102.1 +0.3 +1.6 
15 CTE ee 106.9 107.0 105.9 —0.1 +0.9 FAOUSID Gg i's laf ace © sien 105.7 105.2 104.5 +0.5 +1.1 
Apparel ite tlc... <:: 103.4] 103.5 | 102.7| —0O.1 | +0.7 ADPATELS «<2. og cavers 99.9 | 100.0 98.6] —0.1] +1.3 
Transportation..... 109.6 | 109.0} 109.0} +0.6 +0.6 Transportation..... 109.0} 105.6 | 106.1 +3.2| +2.7 
ho) trite tn (oct ae 112.4 111,7-7 109.1 +0.6 +3.0 Sundries,.......... 116.3 116.2 110.9 +0.1 +4.9 
Denver Lansing 
PATIVIESUIS oe cshe co's 1s 0:6 107.6 106.9 104.1 +0.7 +3.4 | AllItems............ 108.2 107.9 105.4 +0.3 +2.7 
Litters lite a a 108.5 107.1 102.3 +1.3 +6.1 ROG tr yes cectlapien o 110.9 110.2 104.9 +0.6 +5.7 
Housmg. §.......3% 105.0 105.0 104.4 0 +0.6 Housing co hiasen 105.7 105.9 105.3 —0.2 +0.4 
Apparel........... 102.7 | 102.3] 100.9] +0.4] +1.8] Apparel........... 101.2} 101.1] 101.4] +0.1] —0.2 
Transportation..... 111.4 109.9 107.5 +1.4 +3.6 Transportation..... 112.0 yah leg 109.8 +0.4 +2.0 
SSTEUBIES Aiea, vist sie 110.5 110.5 105.7 0 +4.5 BUNdTICS «acme: 1re.ae 109.6 109.0 105.3 +0.6 +4.1 
Des Moines 
AllTtems)...acc000665 +0.7 +2.8 | AllItems............ 105.2 105.2 103.4 0 +1.7 
Uc Ve +0.4 +4.3 OGG cn aed cn staan: 103.3 102.9 99.6 +0.4 +3.8 
ipnsin gees: pea. +0.3 | +1.2 Housing ei reco 104.4 | 104.5] 103.6 | —0.1] +0.8 
Apparel........... —0.4 | +1.4 ADDATON rete tee. 100.0 | 100.1 99.0} —0.1] +1.0 
Transportation..... +1.7 +1.8 Transportation... .. 109.5 109.7 109.6 —0.2 =0.1 
Sundries......5.. 0... +2.1 +5.2 Sumdries....<c0s.< + 109.1} 109.4] 106.9} -—0.3] +2.1 
Evansville Pittsburgh 
AN Weemst-\. ei i +0.9 +2.9 |] AllItems............ 107.6 107.1 104.6 +0.5 ++-2.9 
A iviysto ly! eit Sean +1.8 +5.5 lBov0(6 teat. ou ae RE 107.6 107.2 103.1 +0.4 +4.4 
Housing tara, ass + —0.1}] +0.5 POneitig ee ata. 0: 107.8} 107.2] 106.0} +0.6| +1.7 
Wapares ti... 0 +0.9]| Apparel........... 105.1} 105.1} 103.8 0 41.3 
Transportation..... +1.1}] +4.0 Transportation..... 106.8} 105.8] 104.7} +0.9] +2.0 
Sundriegete ay...) +0.7 +2.7 MUOMOTICS..b5.a1.ca vier < 109.3 108.6 105.4 +0.6 +3.7 
i ___ Huntington-Ashland 
i JNU gE. BR oye ae A : { ; POUR MLLEDIS a. <.)-s ayo.s a's « : , i +0.4/ +2.2 
WM MOOG 5s sa cctsateys 5 Ce tA A MeO ch, hele ss iene, 9:< : ; +1.6| +4.0 
Housmemueesead |) 20S: 4.| 106,95) 105.8.) +144) 14-955 | “Housing... ......... —0.7| —0.4 
Apparel...........] 104.1 | 104.4] 102.9} -—0.3} +1.2] Apparel........... 0 +0.3 
Transportation..... : : : : Transportation..... 111. 109. 105. 41.2} +5.8 
DUGCLIES Hal secue teres : ; 5 0 Sundrlesaera. caves: 110. 110. 108. +0.3 | +2.3 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 population 
1953 = 100 


FOOD HOUSING 


rene ‘ Cereal, Dairy Fruits, Fuel, Power, Water 
Fish, Bakery | Products,| Vege- Food at Rat | |) Ot ole a 
Poultry | Products Eggs tables Home Total Gas tricity 
1956 December......... 103.2 6 92.6 106.8 99.1 103.3 110.4 at 108.6 105.5 106.5 102.4 
1956 Annual Average... 101.9 0 90.7 105.6 96.8 105.2 107.8 9 107.8 105.07] 107.7r} 102.1 
1957 January........... 103.4 2 91.7 107.1 97.8 104.1 110.8 104.5 108.7 107.8 109.5 102.2 
February......... 103.6 5 92.4 107.7 97.2 104.8 111.8 104.8 108.9 108.6 109.5 102.2 
March. a 103.7 4 92.5 108.1 96.4 104.2 gy es 105.2 108.9 108.7 109.6 102.2 
GEM pode ca bee's a 103.9 6 93.1 108.6 95.6 105.2 111.0 105.4 109.4 108.8 109.4 102.2 
AY So cs oie vss tn 104.1 P| 93.9 108.9 94.7 108.7 110.2 105.4 109.5 108.5 109.5 102.3 
DRONES ord sath ite 104.5 .0 95.7 109.3 94.0 111.3 110.0 105.5 109.6 108.38 109.4 102.4 
2h oR a ety 104.8 8 97.2 109.6 95.0 111.9 110.0 105.5 110.1 | 106.6 106.7 102.7 
RMSE na Kroc ciath es 105.1 :) 99.9 109.8 97.4 108.2 110.0 105.5 110.2 106.4 106.8 102.7 
September......... 105.3 6 100.3 109.9 99.6 105.4 110.0 105.7 110.3 106.6 107.0 102.7 
OCGBET sac ses a0 105.4 es) 99.2 110.2 102.0 104.0 109.0 106.0 110.9 106.9 106.9 102.7 
November......... 105.9 as) 97.9 110.6 103.4 104.9 108.7 106.1 111.0 107.3 108.4 102.7 
December......... 106.0 6 97.8 110.7 103.4 105.3 108.4 106.3 TLE. 107.4 108.4 102.7 
1957 Annual Average... 104.6 A 96.0 109.2 98.0 106.5 110.0 105.5 109.9 107.7 108.4 102.5 
1958 January.......... 106.3 104.5 99.3 110.9 102.5 108.7 108.5 106.8 111.4 110.1 113.6 103.1 
February......... 106.6 105.4 101.8 TLE 100.9 111.8 108.6 106.9 111.6 110.0 113.7 103.3 
1S OOS a 106.8 106.4 103.5 111.2 100.9 115.4 108.5 106.8 111.6 110.2 114.2 103.3 
BON ra ees 55s «ats 107.2 107.6 105.9 111.4 99.8 120.2 108.2 106.8 111.9 109.8 114.5 103.3 
i.) PE ee eee 107.3 107.8 106.6 Tti.7 98.4 122.5 108.0 106.8 112.0 109.3 114.9 103.3 
HOUSING (continued) APPAREL 
Furnish- Other : 
ings, Household Women’s 
Equipment | Operations Apparel 
1956 December......... 99.8 103.8 4 ¢ gl 98.2 9 4A 
1956 Annual Average... 99.3 102.8 .0 8 98.2 0 2 
1957 January.......... 99.8 104.5 8 v3 8 5 ai 
Hebrunry co he.0's 100.0 104.8 9 3 y's 8 a) 
2.0 pare are 100.4 105.2 0 4 .3 S| 4 
ye Fi i ieee ae eas 100.5 105.3 ai | 6 4 io 2 
IMIG IRR Some cok Sate 100.4 105.5 2 6 : A 6 0 
BUNGE cen one ae 100.5 105.6 12 6 r 6 My Ned 
EEN baat RR he ne gp 100.4 105.9 ne 6 . 6 xs 4 
SVGUSE SES aie od os 100.3 106.4 5 vif Af 6 al a 
September........ 100.8 106.6 8 8 38 6 0 0 
October. 2.6663 .. 101.0 107.1 .0 9 6 A 3 9 
November........ 101.0 107.3 0 0 mt) 3 6 ) 
December........ 101.0 107.8 0 0 6 2 9 4 
1957 Annual Average... 100.5 106.0 4 6 8 .0 pe! 6 
1958 January.......... 101.0 108.1 0 9 5 6 Ba) 
Hebruary...c.c2e5 «2 101.0 108.4 0 Ay i] 8 nts) 
Wareli.5 5a 100.7 108.6 0 6 6 5 A 
LN gt Ie a ene fe as 100.5 108.8 2 9 6 5 .6 
Art lo ete ats 109.0 0 8 4 8 sid 
Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual Averages 1914-1957* 
1953 = 100 
Purchasin; i i Purchasing 
Year All Items Value Ae Year All Items nese : Year All Items Kaeeey Year All Items Value of 
Dollar Dollar Dollar Dollar 
LOA ec sccb 40.3 948.1 |} 1925....... 67.8 147555} 1986... ..02 46 54.8 182.5 }} 1947....... 84.7 118.1 
MOLD icntete 40.0 25020) 1926 oc... 68.3 146.4. || 1987.5 0...2% 57.2 174.8 |] 1948....... 90.1 111.0 
ASG Ct. a 43.0 232.6 Oe. 5s 66.9 149°6.)) 1988) sc 55.7 79.52 |) MeO ss 88.8 112.6 
1 Ly ee ee 51.3 194.9 |} 1928....... 65.9 LOL RDS ccnetes 55.0 TSEC) P1950 en, 90.0 Liver 
1918. . 59.5 | 168 5988 eae 65.6 152.4 |] 1940....... 55.4 TSO 5 Hh LGR ois caters 97.0 103.1 
LOO i: 67.6 LA OW AOS O Rance 63.4 LOTS Oa essa 58.3 a lira Web vegl HM ao ee os 99.5 100.5 
O20 ones 77.8 128.55) V9ST ee 57.0 175.4 |} 1942....... 64.5 155.0 jl), 1968.0. 100.0 100.0 
OPN... eae 66.8 DADE T LOS 2 eva meee 50.9 196.5 |) 1948....... 68.2 146.6 ]} 1954....... 100.2 99.8 
Ed doe ens a 63.6 Lge a | Pel Rte S37 ae pes 49.0 204.1 |} 1944....... 69.1 144.7 |] 1955....... 100.3 99.7 
2S eee a 65.4 162.9 || W934... ... 51.8 TOS TW A94S Ss nck. 70.2 142.5 || 1956....... 101.9 98.1 
pb dee 66.1 ITI BG Nal fel BIG Sea 53.6 186.6 || 1946....... 74.9 PSS SOW TOOT casmuches 104.6 95.6 


a Hp | from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages. 
r Revised. 


Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 


NOTE: These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Percentage 


1953 = 100 1953 = 100 Changes 


Apr. 1958 | May 1957 
to to 
May 1958 | May 1958 


Apr. 1958 | May 1957 


to to May 1958 | Apr. 1958 | May 1957 
May 1958 | May 1958 


May 1958] Apr. 1958 | May 1957 


Chicago Los Angeles 
700 UO a eae 109.9 AUT pais nalts so ho 4 107.5 | 107.7 | 104.4 —0.2| +3.0 
BGG. cose delete siete os 109.7 BOG: 3. ot sie vost’ 107.5 108.1 101.4 —0.6 +6.0 
ROUSING TP check. s 111.2 PIOUS, J thc tee 107.2 107.3 104.6 —0.1 +2.5 
Apparel........... 102.5 Marine sie. at tds 102.7 | 102.7| 101.7 0 +1.0 
Transportation..... 112.1 Transportation..... 107.1 107.1 108.6 0 —1.4 
Sundries jy. h 4/66. 111.1 Sundries. 6... 6.» 111.0 111.0 106.5 0 +4.2 
Houston New York 
JA Oo Ge eee 107.7 AU Teme. csc 3005 107.5 107.9 104.2 —0.4 +3.2 
| Rosa er dal sess os 107.7 HOM eae ud gatie cere es 109.0 110.0 101.7 —0.9 +7.2 
| IOMMOR A ac eich» 106.8 BROMINE SS ie Sono are 106.3 | 106.4] 105.2 —0.1] +1.0 
| APParel is ).%..%4 6.55 103.6 PRRNOROR C0 cchsie'sie.d 99.9 |} 100.6 99.2 —0.7 | +0.7 
Transportation. .... 110.6 Transportation... . 117.1] 117.1| 116.2 0 +0.8 
Sundriesi...4.6.... 109.5 Sundriés........... 107.5 107.3 105.0 +0.2 +2.4 
Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
1953 = 100 —— 1953 = 100 a 
Feb. 1958 | May 1957 Feb. 1958 | May 1957 
May 1958 | Feb. 1958 | May 1957 to to May 1958 | Feb. 1958 | May 1957 to 
May 1958 | May 1958 May 1958 | May 1958 
Akron Duluth-Superior 
All Items............ 107.9 |£106.8 | 104.9] +1.0] +2.9]| AllItems............ 107.7 | 106.9 | 104.4] +0.7] +3.2 
Food Pek. Vata). 107.7} 105.4] 102.4] +2.2] +5.2]| Food.............. 107.9] 105.5| 100.7] +2.3] +7.1 
Housing........... 106.8} 106.8 | 106.7 0 +0.1] Housing........... 107.6 | 107.1] 106.5] 40.5] +1.0 
Apparel. PRE bis. 100.5 | 100.6] 100.3} —0.1| +0.2] Apparel........... 100.4] 100.5] 100.3] —0.1] +0.1 
: Transportation... .. 114.1 | 110.7} 108.0} +38.1] +5.6 Transportation... .. 109.6 | 109.8} 107.7| +0.2| +1.7 
; Sundries........... 110.5} 110.1} 106.8} +0.4] +3.5 O01 16 9 (1: 110.6} 110.8] 106.8 —0.2}] +3.6 
| ——— | | |e | - SE YE | | |jq__ | m i qxcqcr 
h Baltimore Richmond 
: Aliitemse ste eisai! . 106.9 106.3 104.2 +0.6 ee | ALL StGMIB™.. ccc 'ss, 5 cs >.> 105.0 104.6 102.8 +0.4 +2.1 
TSG eo erreniais: $ arses 106.6 104.4 100.5 +2.1 +6.1 EAGd SN. as tyes 103.7 102.0 98.8 +1.7 +5.0 
| OUI as on = 106.1 105.9 105.3 +0.2 +0.8 Housing \: Siar iaats.s 105.7 106.2 104.7 —0)5 +1.0 
ABPareler .iidaee oe: 102.1 | 102.9] 102.5 —0.8 —0.4 APPATOL 2 cig 4/5 sie jan 101.1} 100.8} 101.0] +0.3] +0.1 
Transportation..... 108.5 | 108.4] 107.8} +0.1] +0.6 Transportation..... 105.6 | 106.1} 105.4] —0.5| +0.2 
Sundries... ....655,.6: PIE 0 | old, So 1107.1 —0,.2 | -+3.6 Sundries). .64s cee. 107.9 | 107.1] 105.1 Sl a ll fos td 
ER pa ee Sa Pool Lengo] tat UL hee a Ne RE Ree) SCN) PY eee ee 
| Boston Rochester 
AM Hema. oP oc.'. 5s : 107.8 107.1 104.3 +0.7 +8.4 | All: Items... 0.0.0.2... 107.6 106.7 104.0 +0.8 +3.5 
} HOO, Fates iohis ain 106.0 104.9 100.5 +1.0 +5.5 Lo ae er ae 110.8 109.2 103.5 +1.5 +701 
Movies ii92 <G)os 3.05 109.1 109.4 106.9 —0.38 +2.1 FGUsINg sco ceea cece 104.1 104.3 103.6 —0.2 +0.5 
ADDATOM c istcieteis: a> 102.6 102.0 100.8 +0.6 +1.8 AMSTEL sta Neste ite pas 100.7 100.3 100.4 +0.4 +0.3 
Transportation... .. 107.6 104.0 105.4 +38.5 +2.1 Transportation..... 106.9 106.7 105.2 +0.2 +1.6 | 
Sundries...... 112.0] 111.5] 107.4] +0.4] +4.3 Sundries........... 112.9} 110.6] 106.9] +2.1] +5.6 
Chattanooga St. Louis 
All Ttems.. <2 ...4... 104.6 | 108.9) 102.8} +0.7 |] +2.2] AllItems............ 105.0 | 104.6] 103.0] +0.4] +1.9 
oodie. ce vate eset 103.0 100.4 97.5 +2.6 +5.6 Moodhs ta. teks Seth 105.5 104.5 100.1 +1.0 +5 .4 
Ls fa are 102.5 | 102.8] 102.1 —0.3} +0.4 Hovis y jereys tina 104.1 | 104.2] 103.8} —0.1 +0.8 
Apparel........... 104.1] 104.8] 104.2) -—0.7| —0.1] Apparel............ 103.7 | 103.6] 103.4] +0.1| +0.3 
Transportation Mere at 108.7 | 107.9] 108.5 +0.7 | +0.2 Transportation..... 103.5 | 103.6] 103.5 —0.1 —1.9 
Sundries, [0.0.5.4 109.1 109.2 106.7 —Orl +2.2 Sundries iiss 107.1 106.4 105.1 +0.7 +1.9 
Dallas San Francisco-Oakland 
I Ttemg eer ds svonss, ou: 105.9 105.2 102.9 +0.7 +2.9 | AllItems............ 108.1 107.6 105.2 +0.5 +2.8 
OOGRIVaee iret ce 105.5 103.8 99.5 +1.6 +6.0 1 Soo ae OR 109.8 108.1 103.1 +1.6 +6.5 
Housing ii.th:.. <\ 103.3 | 103.6} 103.4 —0.38| —0.1 Housing........... 106.8 | 106.6 | 105.1] +0.2] +1.6 
Apparels s..c.pei0s +1. 101.9 | 102.2] 101.6 —0.3} +0.3 Apparel o)fojletles si 102.6 | 102.8] 101.9 —0.2") =F0:7 
Transportation..... 108.6 | 109.1} 104.7] -—0.5 | +3.7 Transportation..... 106.5 | 105.2} 105.6] +1.2] +0.9 
S@ndries.. 5. 5).)..06. 110.2 | 108.1] 106.0/ +1.9}] +4.0 SUNAMES) cars Magnes 111.6 | 112.4] 109.9] -—0.7} +1.5 
Detroit Wilmington 
AlliTtems ys 5 fa.o0:. +s 108.7 |} 107.8} 105.7 | +0.8| +2.8]| All Items............ 107.1 | 106.3] 104.4] +0.8] +2.6 
OOS ReciSictiasees 118.2 | 109.8} 106.1} +8.1] +6.7 BOOd, Ge Mise aies acs 105.8 | 102.8] 100.6} +2.9}| +5.2 
Flouging ere tte ee | 106.7 | 106.6 | 106.4} -+0.1 +0.3 PLOUSIN ES) oie oie says 105.9 | 106.8} 105.0] -—0.8] +0.9 
Apparelire ic. 0 101.6 | 101.8] 100.6] —0.2] +1.0 Apparelsn.) Rei. 102.0 | 102.0] 100.9 0 +1.1 
Transportation..... 106.3 105.8 105.5 +0.5 +0.8 Transportation..... 106.5 105.0 107.4 +1.4 —0.8 
Sundries he. 3s et 110.7 111.4 107.1 —0.6 +3.4 SUDGTIES a. ea eke. 114.8 114.5 109.3 +0.3 +5.0 
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activity was rising steadily to reach a peak in July, 
while the first half of 1958 found the economy testing 
the bottom of a recession. Over-all price activity, how- 
ever, was almost identical during the two periods: 
the all-items index rose 1.8% during the first six 
months of 1957 and 1.4% over the comparable period 
in 1958. 


Differences and Similarities 


The near identity in price change for the two six- 
month periods, however, becomes somewhat more 
questionable when the contributing factors are ex- 
amined. The primary difference lies in the behavior 
of food prices. In 1957, this index advanced a relatively 
modest 1.5%, with fruits and vegetables up 7.7% and 
meat, fish and poultry up 3.3%, outstripping the ad- 
vances of all other groups. These latter advances, 
though, were mainly seasonal in character. In 1958, 
these two groups again were the star performers in 
the much larger advance of 4.3% in food costs. This 
time, seasonal factors alone could not account for the 
hefty price hikes for meats, fruits, and vegetables. 

The meat, fish and poultry group rose 10.4% and 
fruits and vegetables were up 16.5%. Short supplies 
played a prominent role in both these increases. All 
other food groups, from the consumer’s point of view, 
registered more acceptable changes in 1958 than in 
1957. In °58, cereal and bakery products advanced 
only 0.7%, as compared with 2.3% in °57. Lower 
wheat prices were a factor in this change. The lower- 
ing of price supports for milk and butter helped to 
decrease the dairy products and eggs index 5.4% in 
1958; the comparable 1957 figure was 5.1%. A break 
in the price of fats and oils and continued cuts for 
coffee resulted in a 0.5% decline in the 1958 “other 
food at home” index, while in 1957, coffee alone was 
responsible for the 0.4% decrease in this index. The 
cost of eating out rose only 0.6% this year as against 
exactly twice as much in 1957. 


Less Price Strength in 1958 


All nonfood components exhibited less price strength 
in 1958 than in 1957, The housing index rose only 
0.5% over the last six months, with housefurnishings 
and home repairs and improvements actually register- 
ing price declines. In 1957, all subgroups moved higher 
resulting in a total advance of 1.7%. 

Apparel costs remained unchanged over the first 
six months of °58, while they had advanced 0.5% in 
*57. At that time, higher service costs were joined by 
price advances for both men’s and women’s clothing. 
In the recent price picture, only service costs con- 
tinued to mové up as they balanced price cuts for 
men’s as well as women’s clothing items. 

Even the sundries index, which consists primarily of 
service items, moved up less in 1958 than in 1957; the 
comparable advances were 0.8% and 1.2%, respec- 
tively. This lesser price strength was felt throughout 
the group. The largest differences were registered by 


personal and medical care, which moved up only 1.0% 
and 0.8% in 1958. During the first six months of 1957 
they had registered price increases of 1.7% and 1.5%, 
respectively. 

The changes in transportation costs were the only 
ones to somewhat deviate from the general picture. 
While the cost of buying and running a car dropped 
1.7% during the past six months, which compared 
with a 0.8% decline in 1957, public transportation 
rates rose at a faster pace than during the previous 
year. They were up 2.7%-in 1958 as compared with 
2.0% a year ago. The drop in 1958 car prices, however, 
was sufficiently large to pull the over-all transporta- 
tion index down 1.0% as against a 0.4% decline in 
1957. 

The slowing down of the upward price trend for non- 
food items thus was overshadowed by the rapidly 
diminishing value of the retail food dollar. However, 
food prices may resume more normal behavior if and 
when the early 1958 damage to fruits and vegetables 
crops ceases to influence the market and meat pro- 
duction reaches the more normal levels forecasted for 
the fall by the Department of Agriculture. 


Heten B. Junz 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Management Bookshelf 


Modern Management: Its Nature and Functions—This book 
inquires into the nature of management, analyzes its func- 
tions, and explains how it carries out these functions. The 
book is intended for the student. Its treatment of the sub- 
ject is literary, rather than technical, so as to permit a 
study of management philosophy without a knowledge of 
technical managerial terms. Hypothetical problems appear 
at the end of each chapter to enable the student to test 
his understanding and apply independent thinking to prob- 
lem situations. By W. V. Owens, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, New York, 1958, 389 pp., $6. 


The Maritime Story: A Study in Labor-Management Rela- 
tions—This book, one of the series of Harvard’s Wertheim 
Publications in Industrial Relations, describes the history 
of the American merchant marine from the beginning of 
the 20th century until the present time. The author con- 
siders the struggles of merchant seamen to gain recogni- 
tion, the difficulties of owners competing in world-wide 
commerce, and the role of the government in many phases 
of maritime affairs. At the conclusion of the volume, the 
author raises the following three questions, the answers to 
which he then summarizes: (1) What have been the 
aims of the seamen’s organizations, and have they been 
achieved? (2) What has been the impact of unionization 
on the industry? (8) In the problems which remain, what 
should be the role of the government? By Joseph P. Gold- 
berg, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, 1958, 861 pp., $6.50. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


National Strike Benefits 
(Continued from page 245) 


1. Striking local unions and members must be in 
“good standing.” The local must have fully paid its 
per capita taxes to the national organization and indi- 
vidual members must have paid their initiation fees, 
dues and assessments. 

2. Strikers must be available for picket line duties, 
and other union calls for service, unless specifically ex- 
cused by the strike committee. 

3. Often strikers do not receive benefits if they are 
employed elsewhere and earning above a certain 
amount. The corollary to this is a ruling by some 
unions that striking members may not refuse employ- 
ment offered to them. 


The constitution of the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders, for instance, covers many of the above 
points. It reads: 


“Members of a local union on strike shall not be entitled 
to weekly benefits unless they report daily to the proper 
officers of the local union while the strike continues, and 
any member who shall receive a week’s work or part of 
a week shall be entitled to only such benefit as will make 
up the sum allowed by this law. Any member refusing 
work while out on strike shall be debarred from benefits 
under this law.” 


The constitution of the Molders’ union warns: “The 
disbursing committee shall have authority to deduct 
the member’s strike benefit for such days as he neglects 
or refuses to do his part in picketing the shop.” 

The Air Line Stewards’ union defines cooperation in 
a strike effort in the following terms: 


“Cooperation shall consist of the following as a mini- 
mum: (a) Not flying for the company during a strike; 
(b) Performing duties assigned by the local executive 
council and pertaining to the prosecution of the strike 
action; (c) Not engaging in any action or deed which 
might injure or adversely affect the strike action or the 
outcome.” 


BENEFITS TO NONMEMBERS 


Several unions point out that employees who are 
not members at the time the strike is called may still 
draw benefits under certain circumstances. The Uphol- 
sterers’ Union provides that nonmembers who join the 
union after a strike is called, pay dues and the initia- 
tion fee, and agree to cease work, are entitled to strike 
assistance. The Air Line Stewards provide that “non- 
members who cooperate in the strike effort may re- 
ceive strike benefits if and when certified by the local 
council.” The Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers in- 
dicate that nonmembers do not usually receive bene- 
fits. However, where the strike is for a first contract, 
the union may grant aid to nonmembers. 


JULY-AUGUST, 1958 
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On the other hand, to avoid any misunderstanding 
a recent official circular distributed by the Machinists’ 
union to all lodges! points out that Machinist strike 
benefits are provided only to those who have been 
members for six months or longer. (See box on page 
245.) Even where an agency shop clause exists, and 
nonmembers pay an amount equivalent to the estab- 
lished rate of dues, the Machinists’ circular says they 
are not eligible for strike benefits. 

Two unusual benefit arrangements are reported by 
railroad unions. The independent Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers provides strike benefits to those 
who become unemployed because of the strike of an- 
other union. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen provides strike benefits to retired 
members who, during the course of a strike, turn down 
an offer of re-employment by a railroad. 


WAITING PERIODS 


Strike benefits are usually not payable immediately 
upon the start of a strike. Among the forty-three 
unions paying benefits, only four apparently do not 
have a waiting period before benefits begin. One union, 
the Operative Potters, pays benefits for the first week 
providing the strike lasts more than a week. Fourteen 
unions indicate that benefits begin during the second 
week, eleven during the third week, and two during 
the fourth week of the strike. Seven unions do not 
report their waiting period requirements, and two 
unions indicate that benefits are payable when ap- 
proved by the international union’s offices. (See 
Table 4.) 

In addition, the Railroad Telegraphers report that 
they provide “the same waiting time for the payment 
of strike benefits that is provided in the unemploy- 
ment law [Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act] for 
the payment of unemployment benefits or sick bene- 
fits.’ The Upholsterers’ Union constitution provides 


(Text continued on page 272) 
1 Printed in The Machinist, May 8, 1958, p. 5. 


Table 4: Waiting Period before Strike Benefit 
Payments Begin 


Number of Declared 

Benefit Waiting Period Unions Membership 

OLA Peat Wat ale Dae cue nada iokinie ss bakdietes 43 7,463,656 

Apparently no waiting period*........ 4 315,510 

Begin 2nd week of strike............. 14 3,372,646 

Begin 8rd week of strike.............. 11 2,398,162 

Begin 4th week of strike.............. Q 247,200 

Otberaet as ciate eron wel oauuanats 5 385,500 
Union did not specify when 

Pay Mentss DEINE san cncwcie tes tte. us 744,638 


1Includes Lithographers Union, which indicates benefits are payable 
from first day of strike ‘fon approval of executive board.” 

2Tncludes the following: two unions where benefits are payable when 
international officer approves; Railroad Telegraphers, where same waiting 
period as for unemployment benefits; Upholsterers’ Union, where benefits 
start 3rd week unless the local has not received other money from the inter- 
national in the past year; and the Operative Potters, where benefits are 
payable the first week providing the strike lasts more than a week. 
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that benefits normally are payable beginning the third This is, however, given at the discretion of the national 
full week of a strike. However, if the local union in the union’s executive board. 

preceding year has not received strike or other 

financial assistance amounting to as much as it has NATIONAL STRIKE BENEFITS NOT PROVIDED 
paid in dues and initiation fees during the preceding Strike benefits are not provided by thirty-five of the 
twelve months, it may receive strike assistance sooner. seventy-eight unions surveyed by Tue ConrsrRENcE 


Example A: Bookbinders' Strike Authorization Form 


PRET LCROH ES UNVE soy .siasopct-naceeS aedesnd tstoe nk oon aE cet onan ee one Please Fill Out and Return in Duplicate 
BALCH BE tru. 5 dase is cvs cnt dot hs nto das ordaaccaT ooeve nama ae co Oe 
elestane IN umber: wi. .3.<ocso0 denscs vedas ccbseyd aikese tees eee 

Dates. sdcgsecsiedsssortet stesenesioeeyive7s1 0s rr 


REPRESENTATIVE’S REPORT ON STRIKE SANCTION 


International representatives are requested to make a complete report concerning conditions within a local union 
requesting strike sanction and make recommendations as to the advisability and practicability of the international 
granting such strike sanction. 


MIDCAL AUDIO INOS. c7.5e-cr8.s:a-s-dacrens: Clty ok ini Rear ie canes ee eee Financial condition..............0seeee 
Total number members involved................cccccccsessessessesessecseasesscsens JOUPNE VINER 5). sdcsescnstlteets Journeywomen.................... 
INGw Class B “mem bers <.)-secs--ssesarsvaurenatees ete s11 eee Wer se. ter ae ae Women®.........00..004..0 ee 
Totalsraembership local amion!...::./.0, 4, duseeeeet oats are ee JOUFNEYMEN............0.0ccees Journeywomenh............:..:0.0 


Has strike vote been taken by local? If so, state number members attending meeting at which strike vote was taken 
Nofol votes in avor Olstrice:s...c2..;>-er cents meneame aes No. of votes: Opposed es. sgec..s:ujececuseceoesdhs geenessien, dene ene 


Has local union complied with governmental regulations, notifying the National Labor Relations Board, the Mediation 


and Conciliation Service and the US Department of Labor? Yes..................0. INOS nce 

Has the union filed noncommunist affidavits? Yes.............0...005. INOIs cena ae 

State: thes union’s' ‘demands. ..::.,.s...sccenescseebacospieedet caievesk betes ease be ve Gras ek cece Brest ewes thee eye Se ae A 

State employer’s offer, if any, made tO UMIOI...5...2..-.crieccsteesesneseostinerdonsdecatevestagiaesoels«sazstiadsente deo niche sceeasteadhe ee he ee gi 
Give present states, i s..ccisiciessoupsackeheodoseheunrs apesdaseResnavaptised cap dotcom ate gest ets fs 08 TR Pata OC ne are a ae 

State nature of work performed by members of local wniom......(..605-.g..5c.acc dag ccgevsnysoecere nsths bosses tlc tads hasnt eee 


What are chances of winning in your opinion should strike sanction be granted, and if it should be granted what 


wonldibe “the effective: dated :..2. cc jcitcsssccotessvindsyvcuct votecoscueek cacerk sxe dee ocsel site sos tes Aen, He cng ee 


Kindly use reverse side for additional remarks. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD — 


Boarp. Nine of these unions, with a declared member- 
ship of 405,974, indicate that they operate under a no- 
strike policy and, hence, have made no provisions for 
strike benefits. This group of unions consists largely of 
government personnel, such as postal employees, fire 
fighters, and teachers. 

The other twenty-six unions, with a total declared 
membership of 3,205,930, report that they do not have 
established strike benefit programs at the interna- 
tional level. Half of these unions are small, with 
fewer than 10,000 members. Several, however, are 
quite large. These include the following AFL-CIO 
affiliates: 


Union Declared Membership 
United Steelworkers of America...........0......00:. 1,250,000 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers...............0.00000- 441,000 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers........................ 385,000 
Building Service Employees............0...0000000000005. 235,000 
State, County & Municipal Employees.......... 170,000 
WV. GOR WOTETS lec ci melee rete eeeenehe Pea ecaseaes 137,251 


The United Steelworkers of America, the third larg- 
est union in the United States, reports that it has no 
formalized program of international assistance. In- 
stead, Steelworker locals are expected to give relief to 
strikers; then, if the local’s funds are exhausted, the 
international union steps in. 


Strike benefits paid out during two lengthy strikes 
—-the continuing Kohler Company strike, and the 
Westinghouse strike of 1955-56—have recently led to 
litigation over the taxability of such benefits. 

The Internal Revenue Service as far back as 1920 
held that strike benefits must be reported as gross 
income for federal income tax purposes. In 1957, the 
IRS was asked to restate its position regarding the 
taxability of benefits paid to nonunion members on 
the basis of “need,” not “right.” In its ruling, the IRS 
reiterated previous decisions that strike benefits must 
be included as gross income, “even though distributed 
on the basis of need and regardless of whether the 
recipients are members or nonmembers of the union.” * 
Even where benefits are distributed in goods rather 
than cash, said the IRS, the fair market value of the 
goods at the time received must be included in gross 
income. 


In a subsequent ruling made in early 1958, the IRS 
stated that lockout benefits also fall into the same 
category as strike benefits.” However, although in- 
cludable as gross income for federal income tax pur- 
poses, strike and lockout benefits do not constitute 
wages for purposes of income tax withholding and 
the taxes imposed by the Federal Insurance Contri- 


1TIRS Rev. Rul. 57-1. 
2 TRS Rev. Rul. 58-139. 
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OUTSIDE SOURCES OF STRIKE ASSISTANCE 


Union strike benefits are not always the sole source 
of relief for striking workers. Public and private social 
service agencies sometimes are called upon to assist 
in hardship cases resulting from a protracted strike.1 
Some union officials believe that since union members 
contribute to the support of these agencies through 
taxes and voluntary contributions, they have a right 
to the aid of these agencies in times of trouble. 

To assist local labor unions in developing an organ- 
ized program for liaison with various public and 
private social service organizations, the CIO in 1946 
set up a community services committee. Since the 
merger of the AFL and CIO in 1955, this committee 
was merged with its AFL counterpart and has contin- 
ued as a standing committee of the AFL-CIO. Joseph 
A. Beirne, president of the Communications Workers, 
is chairman; Leo Perlis is national director of the new 
Community Service Activities Department.” 

This department has helped various unions estab- 


Under certain circumstances, employees of struck plants may 
also obtain unemployment compensation. State qualifications for the 
receipt of U.C. benefits vary considerably, and this area is con- 
stantly being challenged and changed by court cases. See “Strike 
Strategy and Unemployment Compensation,’ Management Record, 
May, 1956, p. 161. 

* The work of the Community Service Department is not limited 
to helping striking union members. The department is also con- 
cerned with many other community programs. 


Are Strike Benefits Taxable? 


butions Act and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

The action of the Internal Revenue Service is being 
contested by a number of unions, particularly the 
United Auto Workers and the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (IUE) . 

A former Kohler Company employee received $565 
in strike benefits from the United Auto Workers dur- 
ing 1954, in the form of food vouchers, rent payments, 
and the like. On his income tax return he listed them 
as a gift, but the government assessed him $108 plus 
interest in taxes due. The worker paid, but the UAW 
argued the case in court, and a jury agreed with the 
worker. Since then, however, a district court judge 
has overruled the jury. According to UAW Secretary- 
Treasurer Emil Mazey, who argued the case for the 
worker, an amount of nearly $500,000—constituting 
the total benefits given by the UAW to Kohler strikers 
is involved. 

In the case of the IUE, the Internal Revenue Service 
is attempting to collect taxes on more than $300,000 
paid as strike benefits to IUE members in Columbus, 
Ohio during the Westinghouse strike.’ A. test case is 
being made on this issue. 


+Bureau of National Affairs, Daily Labor Report, Febru- 
ary 20 and 21, 1958. The case referred to is Allen Kaiser vs. 
United States of America. United States District Court, 
Eastern District of Wisconsin, No. 56-C-162. 

* Busmess Week, January 25, 1958, p. 62. 
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lish procedures for meeting the health and welfare 
needs of their striking members from public and pri- 
vate social service agencies. A number of these unions 
have put their procedures into strike assistance manu- 
als.1 These manuals detail the committees that the 
union should set up in the event of a strike, the work 
of the union’s strike counselors, the forms to be used, 
and the social service agencies to which counselors 
should send strikers in need of assistance. 


+The language and the general format of many of these manuals 
follow the recommendations of the manual “Action for Strike As- 
sistance,” AFL-CIO Community Service Activities, 9 East 40th 
Street, New York, New York. 


Strike Assistance Committees 

Most manuals advise local unions with community 
service committees to use these to handle strike as- 
sistance. If a union doesn’t have such a committee, 
then the manuals suggest that unions organize special 
strike assistance committees as far in advance of the 
strike as possible. They recommend that local com- 
mittees should consist of not fewer than three nor 
more than twelve persons, representing various shifts 
and departments. 

The strike assistance committees’ function is to 
meet with representatives of social service agencies, 


Example B: Union's Application Form for Emergency Relief 


Do you own your own home?...................0.55: Value $ 
First Mortgage 


Name of Person or Company or Bank 


Balance Due $ 
Other Debts: 


Number of Persons Dependent on Your Income 
Number of Children : 

Do Children Work 

Date of Vacation Pay If Any 


County Welfare Disposition 
Date Accepted 


Services Rendered 


Signature of Applicant 


Relief Committee Member 
Local No. 
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both public and private, to determine: (1) what 
kinds of assistance are available and from which 
agencies; (2) what their eligibility requirements are 
and if they can be liberalized; and (3) the best way 
of interviewing and referring union members to these 
agencies. 

To carry out the job of interviewing striking mem- 
bers to determine their need for assistance, unions 
train strike counselors. The duties of counselors as out- 
lined by one union’s manual are: 


A. Find out if the worker is eligible under your state laws. To 
qualify in most communities: 
1. A person must have lived continuously in the county 
or city for a certain specified length of time. 
2. His income should be insufficient to meet his needs 
as determined by the budget standards of the agency. 
3. He should not be receiving other forms of public 
assistance benefits, unemployment compensation or pen- 
sions. However, if these other types of income do not 
meet his total needs as determined by the agency, he may 
still request supplementary assistance. 
4. His legally responsible relatives (parents or children) 
should be unable to support him in accordance with the 
laws of the state. 
5. His bank savings, savings bonds, and other invest- 
ments must have been exhausted. 
6. He may generally be eligible to apply for assistance 
even if he owns real estate, providing his income is not 
sufficient to meet his needs. 

B. If you believe the worker is eligible: 
1. Explain the requirements and procedures to him. 
2. Provide him with a list of the items he is expected to 
submit to the agency. Explain to him that he should 
submit as many of the items as possible. 
8. If the worker is in urgent need of food, rent, or heat, 
the agency can give him emergency assistance on the 
same day his application is made. In other than emergency 
problems, he should receive assistance within one week 
of making his application. ; 
4. Ask him to report back to you. If he has difficulty, 
get the facts and ask your chief counselor to contact an 
authorized person in the agency. 


Forms Used 


To assist the strike counselor, a number of unions 
provide him with forms. The principal form used lists 
the questions needed to determine whether the strik- 
ing member is qualified for assistance from a public or 
private agency (Example B). When the strike coun- 
selor determines that an applicant is qualified, he uses 
a referral slip in sending him to the proper social 
agency. To check on the effectiveness of its strike 
assistance, unions also use strike counselor’s reports. 
These reports often contain much the same kind of 
information as that given in Example B, the union’s 
application form for emergency relief. In addition, 
however, they ask these questions: Did the applicant 


_ use the agency service to which he was referred? What 


kind of assistance was rendered? Was the applicant 
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satisfied with the service given by the agency? Lastly, 
to check on the effectiveness of the union’s strike 
counseling system, the counselor is asked to indicate 
if the striking union member was satisfied with the 
treatment he received at the union counseling center. 


Functions of Strike Subcommittees 


In addition, some of the union strike assistance 
manuals suggest that local unions set up the following 
subcommittees on (1) fund raising for the strike, (2) 
job finding, (3) commissary. 

The fund raising subcommittee generally does the 
following: 

1. Contacts the local central union bodies in the city or 

county to obtain their support for solicitation of funds. 

2. Makes arrangements through the union’s regional and 

district offices for speakers to appear at local union meet- 

ings requesting support and financial donations. 

8. Solicits local business and retail establishments for aid. 

4. Prepares letters of identification for those who do the 

soliciting. 

5. Sends letters of appeal to other unions and to “liberal 

groups.” 

6. Maintains a complete record of amounts of money 

contributed and a list of contributors, to be turned over 

to the strike committee. 


The job-finding subcommittee aids strikers in seek- 
ing temporary work as follows: 


1. Meets with officials of the local state employment 
office to discuss possibilities of temporary employment of 
strikers. 

2. Discusses part-time employment opportunities with 
executive committees of other local unions. 

3. Meets with public officials to discuss job placements 
with city and county departments. 


Not all unions maintain a commissary during 
strikes. But in certain situations, where a local union 
may be required to handle a part or all of the as- 
sistance program, unions find the organizing of a union 
commissary is practical and economical. Striking 
unions find this is especially true in order to supple- 
ment the lack of existing welfare services in certain 
localities. The union commissary committees’ prin- 
cipal duties are: 


1. To make arrangements for location of the commissary. 
2. To contact wholesale houses or similar trade centers 
to purchase food and supplies at the lowest possible 
prices, and to arrange for delivery of this food to the 
point of distribution. 

8. To decide on size and contents of food orders. 

4. To make up and distribute food orders. 


In addition, some commissary committees are re- 
sponsible for organizing and operating the strike 
kitchen. 

James J. BAMBsRICK, JR. 
Mart P. Dorsanpt 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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State Welfare Fund Laws 


(Continued from page 249) 


most always is jointly administered. Similarly, in 
these four states, practically all single-employer re- 
tirement plans are not registered, whether bargained 
or not. In Washington, California and Connecticut 
they are excluded primarily because they are bank 
trusteed; in New York, they are excluded because 
they are seldom jointly administered. 


THE ROLE OF DISCLOSURE 


Each of the six states except Washington has a gen- 
eral clause that specifically prohibits the type of wel- 
fare fund transactions which were denounced time and 
again in government investigations. This clause states 
that no employee welfare fund (or its trustees or mem- 
ber employers or unions) can receive any payment, 
commission or loan from an insurance company, 
agency, or broker in connection with the solicitation, 
sale, service or administration of an insurance con- 
tract. Similarly, insurance organizations are expressly 
forbidden from making such payments.’ In addition, 
this clause states that no trustee, member employer or 
union, or employee of the fund can receive payments 
from the fund except reasonable compensation for 
services and expenses (and, of course, any benefits 
due as a beneficiary of the fund). 

As already stated, the Washington law does not 
have this clause, but it specifically makes trustees 
responsible for maintaining full and accurate records 
by accepted accounting procedures. New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin have similar provisions in 
addition to the general clause. 

New York and Wisconsin also specifically state that 
no political contributions can be made directly or in- 
directly by a registered employee benefit fund. And 
both states specify that all payments to or from a fund 
must be by check or other recognized written method 
of transmitting money or its equivalent. - 

These definitions of improper transactions and pro- 
cedures as well as the requirements for proper ac- 
counting methods are the limits to which the state 
laws specifically “regulate” registered funds. But these 
regulatory provisions are only one of several methods 
relied upon to correct welfare fund abuses. Of equal 
importance are the provisions for disclosing informa- 
tion about the operations of registered funds. 

In general, all information obtained in the course of 
registering, supervising and examining funds is made 
available for public inspection. However, the super- 
visory authority generally has some discretion as to 
the release of the information and its timing. 


+ This, of course, does not apply to dividends, rate adjustments or 
other adjustments provided by the insurance contract. 


What kinds of information about a registered fund 
are generally available for public inspection? The 
broad areas of data disclosed by the laws are outlined 
below. There are, of course, variations from state to 
state. But, one way or another, all states require fund 
managers to report the following information to the 
supervisory authorities: + 


1. Names and occupations of the trustees, administrators 
and officers of the fund. The frequency of meetings of the 
trustees and the attendance record of trustees. 

2. The kinds of welfare and retirement benefits provided 
by the fund and the sources of contributions for the bene- 
fits. The amount of each kind of benefit paid directly by 
the fund or by insurance carriers. 

3. Experience under insurance contracts (including experi- 
ence refunds) and the commission and allowances paid 
under the insurance contracts. 

4. A detailed description of assets, liabilities and invest- 
ments of the fund including loans made to trustees or 
employees of the fund, holdings in the property of a mem- 
ber employer or union and investments purchased or sold 
to trustees, employees of the fund and member employers 
or unions. 

5. The amount of income received by the fund from em- 
ployers, employees, unions, investments and insurance 
refunds. 

6. The amount of income spent on premiums and ad- 
ministrative expenses. Details of expenses paid by the 
fund for salaries, fees, travel expenses, rent, services, etc. 
7. For those funds that provide retirement benefits not 
covered by an insurance company, a description of retire- 
ment beneficiaries by age and sex is required as well as 
total contributions of employers and employees to the 
plan, total benefits paid, number of suspended or dis- 
continued pensions, and the last actuarial valuation made. 


STATE EXAMINATIONS 


As already indicated, the state laws are based on 
the premise that one of the protections against fund 
abuses is the threat of disclosure. The threat would 
lose effectiveness, however, if the right of supervisory 
authorities to disclose abuses was not reinforced by 
the right to examine funds firsthand as a check on the 
accuracy and honesty of fund reports. 

All six states give their supervisory authorities this 
right. Except in Connecticut, the authorities may ex- 
amine any fund at any time on their own initiative, 
although the Massachusetts board must get approval 
for a proposed examination from the probate court. 
In Connecticut, a fund can be examined only if a 
request is made by one of the following groups: (a) 
30% of the fund’s contributing employers; (b) 30% 
of the participating unions; (c) the lesser of 10% or 
one hundred of the covered employees; (d) a majority 


+The Welfare and Pension Funds Subcommittee of the Blanks 
Committee of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
has drawn up a proposed annual statement, annual report, supple- 
mental statement and instructions, and it has recommended that, in 
the interest of uniformity, these basic forms be adopted by all 
states with welfare disclosure laws. As yet, no final action has 
been taken on this recommendation. 
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of the employee trustees; or (e) a majority of the 
employer trustees. 

New York, Washington, and Wisconsin require ex- 
amination of each registered fund at least once every 
five years. California requires examination once every 
three years, but the insurance commissioner has the 
option of dispensing with the examination of a fund 
audited to his satisfaction by a certified or licensed 
accountant. 

The procedures for the conduct of examinations are 
essentially the same in all the six states.’ Here are the 
basic steps: 


e The supervisory authority issues an order indi- 
cating the scope of the examination. 

e Before the examination begins, a copy of the 
order is sent on demand to the fund to be examined. 
e The supervisory authority either conducts the 
examination himself, or appoints disinterested ex- 
aminers (and appraisers, if need be) to conduct it. 
e Examiners must be given free access to the books, 
records, files, and other documents of the fund. 

e Persons connected with the fund may be ex- 
amined under oath. 

e Examiners are required to make a report of the 
examination, with whatever recommendations are 
warranted by the facts. 

e Expenses incurred in the conduct of the examina- 
tion may be charged to the fund in Connecticut, 
New York and Wisconsin. In Washington, the state 
foots the bill. In California and Massachusetts, no 
provision has been made, one way or the other. 


Disclosure of Findings 
There is no provision in the Massachusetts law that 
permits examination findings to be disclosed. But the 


_ other states give the supervisory authority power to 


reveal all or part of the contents of examination re- 
ports. 

As a practical matter, reports of examinations in 
these five states are kept confidential until they are 
“filed.” No report is filed until after the examined 
fund has been given a hearing and a chance to correct 
abuses or deficiencies. If such corrective measures are 


_ not taken within the prescribed time, the reports are 


filed and the findings become subject to disclosure. 

After the filing of an examination report, the Wash- 
ington commissioner must make the full report public, 
while the supervisory authorities in Connecticut, New 
York, and Wisconsin may open all or part of the re- 
port findings to the general public if public interest 

+ Massachusetts may be an exception. There the law, scheduled to 


take effect in October, will give the court a role to play in examina- 
tion procedures. The examinations themselves will be conducted 


by the supervisory board; but the court will not only approve each 


proposed examination, as already pointed out, but also decide 
where the examination is to be conducted and what depositions 
are to be taken in and out of Massachusetts. It has not been 


possible (since the board is not yet functioning) to find out what 
Mi 


\y 


effect the court’s role is going to have on the procedures the board 
_will have to follow in conducting examinations. 
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will be served by the disclosure. In California, how- 
ever, disclosure is kept within tighter bounds. Filed 
reports of examination are not opened to public in- 
spection, but only to the inspection of program bene- 
ficiaries and contributing employers and employees. 


REGISTRATION REQUIREMENTS 


In Connecticut, New York and Wisconsin, trustees 
must register covered funds within three months after 
in-state operation begins. Proposed regulations in 
California allow sixty days for registration. Washing- 
ton demands that funds be registered “promptly.” In 
Massachusetts, trustees must register trusts within 
ninety days and, in addition, must pay a registration 
fee of $50. 


Small-Fund Exemptions 


Some of the states exempt from registration two 
types of funds that otherwise would be covered by the 
law; for practical purposes, this amounts to exemption 
from coverage. In four of the states certain small funds 
do not have to register. 

Specifically in Massachusetts, trust funds covering 
less than twenty-five employees within the state do 
not have to register. In Wisconsin, no registration is 
required if a trust fund covers less than twenty-five 
employees within the state, and if it receives less than 
$2,000 a year in contributions from state employers. 
In New York, funds are exempt if they provide bene- 
fits for less than twenty New York employees and 
the principal office of the employer is located in an- 
other state. In California, proposed regulations exempt 
from the reporting and regulatory requirements of the 
law any program that covers less than twenty-five 
California employees; the law also empowers the in- 
surance commissioner to exempt, by regulation, any 
program that he feels contains no potential detriment 
to the beneficiaries, but no such regulation has yet 
been proposed. 


Interstate Exemptions 


The other group of covered funds for which special 
registration provisions are made are those that operate 
in two or more of the six states with welfare fund laws. 
Registration and other duties imposed by the law 
(including report filing and examination) may be 
required of such funds in only one of the states. The 
performance of some or all of these duties may be 
waived in the other states when the supervisory 
authorities there are satisfied that outstate compliance 
meets all the requirements of the local law. California, 
Connecticut, New York and Wisconsin have such a 
waiver provision written into their laws; but its ap- 
plication is different in each one of them. 

The New York provision is the most liberal. In that 
state, the supervisory authority may waive the regis- 
tration, filimg, examination or report requirements of 

(Text continued on page 282) 
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the New York law in any case where he finds that 
outstate compliance with these requirements has ade- 
quately accomplished the purposes of the New York 
law. Such a waiver can be granted even though the 
principal office of a fund is located in New York. 

In California, Connecticut and Wisconsin, however, 
no waiver is allowed if the principal office of the fund 
is located in the state. Only if the principal office is in 
some other state with a disclosure law will these three 
states consider a waiver under their laws. And even 
when this qualification is met, the extent of the waiver 
does not stretch as far as it does in New York. 

In Wisconsin, a waiver is restricted to the examina- 
tion requirement; local registration, reporting and 
other requirements apparently are not waived even 
for funds that have their principal office in another 
disclosure-law state. 

In Connecticut, filing, examination, statement or 
report requirements may be waived for covered funds 
not located in the state; but the fund first must 
register in Connecticut. 

California empowers the insurance commissioner to 
issue a regulation waiving reporting and regulatory 
requirements for covered programs that have their 
principal place of business outside California; but, as 
yet, no such regulation has been issued or even pro- 
posed. 

In Washington, there is no waiver provision spelled 
out in the law; but, in fact, the insurance commissioner 
already has exempted by letter from the Washington 
registration and filing requirements funds “not pri- 
marily located in or administered in this state.” 

Three of the four states with a waiver provision in 
their law (California, New York and Wisconsin, but 
not Connecticut) expressly allow for exercise of the 
waiver when compliance with a federal law satisfies 
all the requirements of the local law. It should be 
remembered, however, that the waiver is not auto- 
matic; it is left to the discretion of the state super- 
visory authority. 


Data Required at Registration 


In all states, trustees are usually required to provide 
the following information at the time of registration:+ 


e Names and addresses of trustees and their designation 
by the employer or by the union or by employees 

e Names and addresses of participating unions and em- 
ployers 

e Names and addresses of affiliated employee welfare 
funds 

e Approximate number of covered employees 

e Types of benefits provided, with the names and ad- 
dresses of any insurance companies, brokers or agents 
that have contracted to provide them 


+In Washington the law calls for just a copy of the fund’s trust 
instrument with amendments. But, in practice, registrants are im- 
mediately sent an annual statement form to complete (although 
plans less than a year old are not expected to fill in the financial 
data) . 


The documents trustees are required to file at regis- 
tration generally include the following: 


e Plan as amended to date 

e Trust indenture as amended to date 

e Any separate trust indenture or other instrument ap- 
pointing a bank or trust company to act as trustee or 
agent 

e Any collective bargaining agreements relating to the 
plan or fund 

e Any booklet or other description of the plan or fund 
given to participating employees 

e Latest financial statement, trustee’s account, or ac- 
countant’s report (if any) 


In addition to information from trustees, Connecti- 
cut and Washington require insurance companies or 
benefit service plans under contract to a fund to pro- 
vide certain information at the time the fund registers. 
In Connecticut they must file schedules of the fees 
or allowances payable to their agents for securing con- 
tracts; revised schedules must be filed whenever these 
fees or allowances are changed. In Washington insur- 
ance companies and benefit service groups contracting 
with covered funds must file copies of the contracts, 
together with a report of the fees paid to secure the 
contracts and the names of the recipients of the fees. 


Disclosure of Registration Data 


In Connecticut, New York, Washington and Wis- 
consin, the supervisory authorities are free to make 
public, from the information filed at the time of regis- 
tration, the following: 


e Trust indentures of funds 
e Fee schedules of insurers 
e Compensation paid fund trustees 


Information given by trustees on the registration 
statement (the application form) must be publicized 
in Washington; it may be publicized in Connecticut 
and New York if the publication will serve the best 
interests of fund beneficiaries or the general public. 
Documents filed at registration may be opened to the 
public on this same condition in Connecticut and, 
possibly, in New York. 


YEARLY REPORTS 


The information filed when a fund registers in a 
disclosure-law state verifies that, at that time, the 
fund is complying with the local law. But funds grow; 
and to make sure they stay on the right side of the 
law, the state needs a recurring check on their de- 
veloping operations. Such a check is provided in all 
six states by requiring registered funds to file periodic 
reports with the supervisory authorities, subject to 
the right of these authorities to examine the books of 
the funds and to disclose abuses. 

In each state, the basic report for checking fund 
operations periodically is what is generally called the 
“annual statement.” This statement (the contents of 
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which were outlined on page 276) is a detailed report 
of the conditions and affairs of the fund for the pre- 
vious year.’ Its completeness is its distinguishing 
feature.” 

There is another yearly report that also has to be 
filed in most states. It is known as the “annual re- 
port.” This is a summary of the detailed information 


| ealled for in the annual statement and must be filed 


at the same time. In fact, the supervisory authorities 


| may go a step further and order the trustees to mail 
| copies of this summary report to contributing em- 


ployers, participating unions, covered employees, or 
other interested parties. This annual report usually 
contains the following information: 


e Condensed statement of assets, liabilities and un- 
assigned funds 

e Summary of financial operations during the year 
e Report of experience under insurance contracts 


In Wisconsin, companies making payments to the 
trustees of a fund may be required to send the in- 
surance commissioner a report of their contributions 
each year. The commissioner, however, may waive 
this requirement (in writing) or order companies to 
stop their contributions if he finds the fund trustees 
are not complying with the law. 


Disclosure of Reported Information 


The supervisory authorities in all states with dis- 
closure laws feel that the legislative intent of these 
laws would be defeated if they were not implicitly 
given the power to make any and all fund information 


public for the purpose of protecting the welfare of 


interested parties and the general public. 

In practice, however, the implied power is being 
exercised with discretion. When abuses are revealed 
in filed reports or fund examinations, the trustees are 
given every reasonable opportunity to correct them 
before they are disclosed. 

But, in the final analysis, disclosure remains the key 


to the enforcement of the state laws. What’s more, 


fund participants have a right to know how their 
interests are being handled. For that reason, trustees 
are usually required to make copies of the annual re- 
port available to interested parties. 

In California, the law says that every health and 
welfare program shall make an annual report to any 


contributing employer and covered employee who 


- JULY-AUGUST, 


requests a copy. Proposed regulations repeat this 


1In Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York and Wisconsin the 
law obligates insurance companies, health service plans and other 
fund administrators to report to the fund trustees whatever infor- 


mation they may need to complete the annual statement or to 
| meet other requirements of the law. 


2The supervisory authorities, of course, can ask fund managers 


for additional information if the information reported is found 


inadequate or in need of further clarification. But in New York the 


_ superintendent is expressly authorized to also address additional 
_ inquiries to contributing employers or to unions representing covered 


employees. 
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requirement, but add that copies must also be filed 
with the insurance commissioner who, on endorsing 
them with his approval, is to make them available for 
inspection at his San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacra- 
mento and San Diego offices. 

In Connecticut, the law specifies that trustees must 
make annual reports available to contributing em- 
ployers, participating unions, and covered employees 
“by mailing, or such other distribution as the com- 
missioner shall prescribe.” 

In Massachusetts, annual reports are “kept avail- 
able for public inspection at the office of the board.” 
And the board may also “direct the trustees to dis- 
tribute copies of each summary to all employers, em- 
ployees, and labor organizations participating in the 
trust.” 

In New York, a copy of the annual report (which, 
of course, has to be filed with the superintendent) 
must be kept available for the inspection of employee- 
members, contributing employers, or participating 
unions at the principal office of the trustees. Further- 
more, regulations require that a copy be mailed or 
delivered personally to the interested employees, em- 
ployers and unions within thirty days after it is due 
to be filed with the superintendent. This delivery 
requirement can be met by publishing the annual re- 
port within the thirty-day limit in a periodical reach- 
ing all interested parties, so long as their attention is 
called to such publication on the first page or cover 
of the periodical in type no smaller than 18 point. 

In Washington, at the present time, only one formal 
yearly report has to be filed by trustees. This report, 
which is comparable to the annual statement in other 
states, is open to public inspection. State officials, 
however, say it is likely that copies of a summary re- 
port will have to be mailed to interested parties. 

In Wisconsin, the annual report must be “kept on 
file with the insurance commissioner and at the prin- 
cipal office of the trustees” for inspection by con- 
tributing employers, participating unions and covered 
employees. The commissioner may also require the 
trustees to mail the report to such interested parties. 

With regard to the disclosure of information con- 
tained in the detailed annual statement, the attitude 
of the states is best summed up in this notice printed 
on the first page of the annual-report form recom- 
mended by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners: 


“The data contained herein are for the purpose of pro- 
viding general information as to the conditions and affairs 
of the fund. The presentation is necessarily abbreviated. 
For a more comprehensive treatment, refer to the annual 
statement, copies of which may be inspected at the office 
of the fund, or at the state insurance department.” 


Harutanp Fox 
J. Roger O’Meara 


Division of Personnel Administration 


Wage and Fringe Developments in Bargaining 


The Southern California Gas Company and the Utility Workers Union have signed 
an agreement that grants maternity leave benefits for adoption 


OR a number of years the contract between the 

Southern California Gas Company and the Utility 
Workers Union has provided preferential rehiring 
rights to women with a year or more of service who 
leave the company on maternity leave arising out of 
pregnancy. The new contract, negotiated recently by 
the company and the union, extends this policy to a 
woman who legally adopts a child less than five years 
of age. “Maternity leave” begins on the date the em- 
ployee leaves the company and continues in effect for 
a period of two years. Any unused vacation allowance 
due the employee will be paid at the time she departs 
on maternity leave. 

If the employee notifies the company in writing of 
her desire to return to work any time during the two- 
year leave period, she becomes entitled to the next 
available job for which she has sufficient qualifications 
—before the company may hire from the outside to 
fill the vacancy. If the opening is in the same classifi- 
cation, or in a parallel classification in the same type 
of working unit, the employee receives the same rate 
of pay that she received when she left the company. 
If the opening is in a lower classification, she receives 
the top rate for the job or her previous rate, whichever 
is lower. 

In the event a layoff occurs during the time an 
employee is on maternity leave, she will be entitled 
to the same rehiring rights that would have been hers 
had the layoff occurred at the beginning of her leave. 

But an employee with more than five years’ service 
going on maternity leave who does not wish to exercise 
her preferential hiring rights will, upon written notice 
to the company, receive two weeks’ pay as a termina- 
tion wage. 

Both contributory and noncontributory group life 
insurance are also provided in the contract. The com- 
pany-paid insurance, as in the old plan, provides life 
insurance equivalent to a year’s salary for each em- 
ployee—up to age sixty-five for men and sixty-two 
for women. The insurance amount then becomes 50% 
of yearly salary until sixty-eight for men and sixty-five 
for women. Thereafter, the company pays for life 
imsurance amounting to 25% of a year’s salary. But, 
unlike the old plan, an employee now becomes eligible 
for insurance the day following completion of a year’s 
service. Previously, he might have waited as long as 
six months after completion of a year’s service (de- 


pending on the date employed) before becoming 
eligible. 

Amounts of insurance under the new contributory 
plan parallel the amounts provided under the non- 
contributory plan. While this additional group life in- 
surance is subsidized by the company, most of the 
cost is paid for by participating employees. The em- 
ployee contributions are based on age as follows: 


Monthly Rate for Each 
Age $1,000 of Insurance 
Under “forty (252.08. 22 ee 40 cents 
Forty through fifty-four ¥i.........cesc5--uaes 55 cents 
Fifty-five to retirement ..............:cceceeeee 70 cents 


The revised retirement pension formula in the new 
agreement provides $1.50 per month for each $1,000 
earned during continuous service with the company. 
Previously, formula amounts ranging from $1 to $1.50 
per $1,000 were applied to earnings during various 
periods. In addition, the minimum pensions, based on 
length of service, were increased by amounts ranging 
from $11 to $21 per month. With thirty or more years 
of service, the new minimum (including the primary 
Social Security benefit) is $184 per month as compared 
to $163 under the previous plan. 

Disability benefit minimums also were increased. 

Included in the new contract is a 5% general wage 
increase, averaging about 11.5 cents an hour. Shift 
premiums were raised from the previous 6 cents to 
8 cents for the swing shift and from 9 cents to 12 cents 
for the graveyard shift. Nearly 4,000 employees are 
in the bargaining unit. 


OCAW Gets New Separation Allowance Plan 


The new separation benefit allowance plan nego- 
tiated between three divisions of Merck & Company 
and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers provides 
a maximum of twelve weeks’ severance pay to em- 
ployees laid off because of lack of work. The period of 
layoff must be in excess of thirty days. 

The separation allowance plan calls for a lump-sum 
payment at the time of layoff which will vary in 
amount according to length of service. Employees — 
with six months’ but less than a year’s service will 
receive one week’s pay; those with twenty-five or 
more years’ service will get twelve weeks’ pay, cal- 

(Text continued on page 288) 4 
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Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


|. Maidenform Brassiere Co. with 

| ILGWU in New Jersey. 1,665 hourly 
Effective 4-1-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


2. Munsingwear, Inc. with 
Textile Workers at Minneapolis, Little Falls and 
Montgomery, Minn. and Ashland, Wis. 1,050 
hourly 
Effective 3-18-58 (signed 4-15-58). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 2 years 


hemicals and Allied Products 


3. American Cyanamid Co. with 
Chemical Workers at Pearl River, N. Y. 2,000 
hourly 
Effective 3-17-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years. Next reopening 5-10-59 


Dayison Chemical Co. (Div. of W. R. Grace & 
Co.) with 
Chemical Workers at Bartow, Fla. 560 hourly 
Effective 4-5-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


5. Mallinkrodt Chemical Works with 
| Chemical Plant Workers, ind., at St. Louis, Mo. 
900 hourly 
Effective 1-1-58 (signed 4-11-58). Old contract 
extended for 1 year 


6. Merck & Co., Inc. with 
| Ot, Chemical & Atomic Workers at Rahway, N.J.; 
| Danville, West Point and Philadelphia, Pa. 
2,500-3,000 hourly 

Effective 3-1-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years. Next reopening 3-59 


7. NOPCO Chemical Co. with 

| IUE at Harrison, N. J. 225 hourly 

| Effective 1-1-58 (signed 4-14-58). Contract 
expired 

New contract: 2 years. Next reopening 1-5-59 


i 

8. Rohm & Haas Co. with 

Glass & Ceramic Workers at Knoxville, Tenn. 
| 517 hourly 

Wage rates effective 4-21-58. Contract expired 
4-17-58 

New contract: 2 years. Next reopening 4-59 


- 


‘Jectrical Machinery 
9. Collins Radio Co. with 
IUE at Dallas, Tex. 1,000 hourly 


Effective 5-1-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


10. Philco Corp. with 

| IUE at Philadelphia, Pa. 4,000 hourly 
| Effective 5-1-58. Contract expired 

| New contract: 1 year 


1. Radio Corp. of America with 

- IUE at 5 plants in New Jersey. 11,000 hourly 
| (1,150 salaried) 
| Effective 5-26-58. Wage reopener 
| Contract expires 6-1-60. Next reopening 
; 4-1-59 


Significant Pay Settlements 


Pay Adjustments 


6% general increase to pieceworkers; 6% or 
$3 per week, whichever is greater, to time 
workers. Minimum rate increased to $1.15 
an hour 


No immediate increase 

Deferred increases: 5¢ per hour general (3.2% 
average), 4.5¢ per hour in branch plants 
9-15-58 


10¢ per hour general increase (4.9%) 


6¢ per hour general increase (3% average) 
Deferred increase: 4¢ per hour 4-5-59 
Classification adjustments of 2¢ per hour 


10¢ per hour general increase (4.2% average) 


12¢ per hour average increase; minimum 10¢, 
maximum 20¢ 


10¢ per hour general increase (2.2% average) 


8¢ per hour general increase to production 
workers. From 8¢ per hour to 11¢ per hour 
increase to maintenance employees 

Shift differentials increased to 7¢ and 14¢ 
(from 6¢ and 12¢) 


3.61% general increase (5¢ to 10¢ per hour— 
average 6.26¢) 


5¢ per hour general increase 
Add’l 44¢ per hour for inequity adjustments 


7¢ per hour general increase (3.5% average) 
Inequity adjustments ranging from 1¢ to 8¢ 
per hour 
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Fringe Adjustments 


Added: Cost of living adjustment 


Added: 14 day holiday pay 
Revised: Normal pension benefit 


No change 


Added: Paid funeral leave. Cost of living ad- 
justment effective 4-5-59 


Revised: Basic medical plan and vacation pay 


Added: Major medical insurance, severance 


ay 
Revised: Basic medical plan, vacation pay 


Added: Election Day pay 
Revised: Normal pension benefit, disability 
provision, and vesting provision 


Revised: Paid funeral leave 


No change 


Added: Medical coverage for dependents 
Revised: Vacation pay and paid funeral leave 


Added: Major medical insurance and life in- 
surance for retired 

Revised: Disability pension and basic medical 
plan 


| ae AUGUST, 1958 
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Significant Pay Settlements—Continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


12. Vulcan Electric Co. (Div. Consolidated Electric 
Lamp Co.) with 
UE, ind. at Salem, Mass. 110 hourly 
Effective 4-15-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Paper and Allied Products 


18. Downingtown Paper Box Co. with 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers at Down- 
ingtown, Pa. 130 hourly 
Effective 3-10-58 (signed 4-18-58). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 3 years 


14. John A. Manning Paper Co., Inc. with 
Papermakers & Paperworkers at Troy, N. Y. 400 
hourly 

Effective 6-1-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


15. Nashua Corp. with 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers; Book- 
binders; Stereotypers; Photoengravers; Firemen and 
Oilers; Operating Engineers; and IBEW at 
Nashua N. H. 835 hourly plus 12 salaried Press- 
men 
Effective 2-22-58 and 5-18-58 (signed 3-58 and 
4-58). Contracts expired 
New contracts: 1 year 


16. St. Regis Paper Co. with 

Pulp, Sulphite & Papermill Workers; Paper- 

makers & Paperworkers; and Firemen & Oilers at 

Deferiet and Herrings, N. Y. 850 hourly 
Effective 5-1-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years. Reopening on wages 
if CPI increases 4 or more points between 3- 
15-58 and 3-15-59 


Printing and Publishing 


17. “The Minneapolis Star and Tribune” with 
Typographical Workers and Mailers at Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 430 hourly 

Effective 1-1-58 (signed 5-16-58). Contract ex- 
pired 
New contract: 2 years 


Other Manufacturing 


18. Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. with 
Boilermakers at Lakeland, Fla. 458 hourly 
Effective 5-5-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


19. Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. with 
IAM at Riverside, Cal. 221 hourly 
Existing one-year contract extended without 
change for another year, with 6-month wage 
reopener 


20. Johnson & Johnson with 
Textile Workers at New Brunswick, Milltown & 
Bridgewater Township, N. J. 1,600 hourly 
Effective 5-15-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


21. Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co. with 
Railway Carmen at Michigan City, Ind. 1,217 
hourly 
Previous contract extended, as of 5-26-58, 
without change for 1 year 


Pay Adjustments 


8¢ per hour general increase (5% average) 
Deferred increase: 8¢ per hour 4-13-59 


7.5¢ per hour average increase (3.8%) 

Deferred increases: 5¢ per hour 3-2-59 and 7.5¢ 
per hour 2-29-60 

Cost of living adjustment: 2¢ per hour for 
every 1 point rise in BLS index 


5¢ per hour general increase 


4% general increase (8.25¢ per hour average) 
Add’l. 10¢ per hour on one press and 5¢ per 
hour to rubber plate moulders 


5¢ per hour general increase (2.5% average) 
Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour 5-1-59 


14¢ per hour general increase to typographers 
(average 4.8%). 12¢ per hour general in- 
crease to mailers (average 4.2%) 

Deferred increase: 10¢ per hour to both unions 
1-1-59 


12¢ per hour general increase 


No change 


4¢ per hour general increase 
Additional 6¢ per hour to mechanical employees 


No change 


Fringe Adjustments 


Added: Jury duty pay and paid funeral le: 
Revised: Basic medical plan, life insurar 
vacation and holiday pay 


Added: Normal pension benefit, Christ1 
bonus 
Revised: Vacation pay 


Revised: Basic medical plan, vacation pay 


Revised: Basic medical plan, life insurance < 
paid funeral leave 


Revised: Paid funeral leave 


Revised: Holiday pay 


Revised: Group life insurance 


No change 


No change 


Neo change 
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Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Communications and Public Utilities 


22. Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. with 
Federation of Telephone Workers ind., in Penn- 
sylvania. 11,000 hourly (900 salaried) 
Effective 5-18-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


23. Boston Edison Co. with 
Utility Workers and Independent Union of Plant 
Protection Employees at Boston, Mass. 2,244 
hourly (1,288 salaried) 
Effective 4-1-58. Wage reopener 
Contract expires 3-31-59 


24. San Diego Gas & Electric Co. with 

IBEW at San Diego, Cal. 1,550 hourly 
Effective 3-1-58 (signed 4-7-58). Contract ex- 
pired 
New contract: 1 year 


25. Virginia Electric & Power Company with 
IBEW in Virginia. 2,750 hourly 
Effective 4-1-58. Wage reopener 
Contract expires 3-31-59 


Transportation 


26. Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp. with 
Motor Coach Employees at Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000 
' hourly 
Effective 4-1-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


27. United Air Lines with 
IAM. Interstate. 7,878 hourly 
Effective 4-14-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 18 months. Reopening 12-1-58 
(wages) 


28. Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. with 

| Federation of Telephone Workers, ind., in Penn- 
sylvania. 900 salaried in same bargaining unit 
described in 22 above 


29. Boston Edison Co. with 
Utility Workers at Boston, Mass. 1,288 salaried 
in same bargaining unit described in 23 above 


I Radio Corp. of America with 
| IUE at 5 plants in New Jersey. 1,150 salaried in 
| bargaining unit described in 11 above. 


31. Southern California Gas Co. with 
| Utility Workers in Southern California. 3,800 
salaried 
Effective 4-1-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year (pension agreement: 3 
years) 


Globe Publishing Co. with 

Newspaper Guild at St. Louis, Mo. 393 salaried 
eels 9-1-58. (signed 4- ii Contract ex- 
pire 


Significant Pay Settlements—Continued 


Pay Adjustments 


5.4¢ per hour average increase (2.4%) 


5% general increase (12.3¢ per hour average) 
Shift differentials increased to 10¢ and 15¢ per 
hour (were 7¢ and 12¢) 


5% general increase (11.5¢ per hour average) 
Inequity adjustment 2.4¢ per hour average 
6-29-58 


5.2% average increase (11¢ per hour average) 


13¢ per hour cost of living resolved into base 
4 plus 3¢ per hour 4-1-58 (1.31% aver- 
age 

Deferred increase: 2¢ per hour (0.86% average) 
10-1-58 


14.5¢ per hour average increase 


SALARIED SETTLEMENTS 


Same as adjustment for hourly described in 
22 above 


5% general increase (11.2¢ per hour average) 


Same as adjustment for hourly described in 
11 above 


5% general increase (11.6¢ per hour average) 
Shift premiums increased to 8¢ and 12¢ per 
hour (were 6¢ and 9¢) 


$4.93 per week average increase 
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Fringe Adjustments 


No change 


No change 


Revised: Vacation pay 1-1-59 


No change 


No change 


Revised: Vacation pay 


No change 


No change 


Same as adjustment for hourly described in 
11 above 


Revised: Normal pension benefit, disability 
pension, life insurance, and vacation pay 


Revised: Life insurance, vacation and sever- 
ance pay 


ig 
| u New contract: 2 years 
es 
a 


unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 
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(Text continued from page 284) 

culated at base hourly rates. But in no case will the 
separation payment exceed the employee’s “net sepa- 
ration allowance.” This means that if the employee 
received a separation allowance from the company in 
a previous layoff, and did not repay it after reemploy- 
ment, that amount will be deducted from the em- 
ployee’s “accrued separation benefit allowance.” 

Also, if a laid-off employee is recalled to work in less 
than thirty days from the date he was separated, he 
must return the separation payment as a condition 
of reinstatement. Such repayments are to be made 
in amounts of 10% of weekly earnings, if not other- 
wise agreed between the company and the employee. 

Included in the new contract is a wage increase 
averaging 12 cents an hour and a new comprehensive 
health insurance plan. Basic provisions of the health 
plan include medical, surgical and maternity expenses. 
The full cost of a semiprivate room and board, as well 
as other necessary charges, will be paid for the first 120 
days of each illness per year. For confinement beyond 
120 days, the plan will pay 80% of charges for the 
remaining time, subject to the maximum policy limit. 
The plan also will pay 80% of surgical costs above 
the $300 maximum schedule. Eighty per cent of other 
medical expenses such as doctor’s visits, nursing, am- 
bulance, drugs, and physiotherapy will be paid up to 
a maximum of $10,000, after satisfaction of a $75 
deductible per person. 

The new contract covers the company’s Chemical 
Division in Rahway, New Jersey, and Danville, Penn- 
sylvania; the Sharp & Dohme Division in Philadelphia 
and West Point, Pennsylvania; and the Research 
Laboratories Division in Rahway and West Point. 


Christmas Bonus Negotiated 


The new three-year contract between Downingtown 
Paper Box Company in Downingtown, Pennsylvania 
and the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers adds 
a Christmas bonus plan. Each year during the con- 
tract period the company will grant to employees in 
the bargaining unit a Christmas bonus ranging from 
eight hours’ pay for six months’ service, to forty hours’ 
pay for ten years or more of service. 

To be eligible for the bonus, an employee must be 
on the active payroll on December 24th and must have 
performed work during the thirteen-week period im- 
mediately preceding Christmas. ; 

The company and the union also agreed to adopt a 
contributory pension plan to become effective January 
1, 1959. The company’s contribution to the plan will 
be 5 cents per man-hour. Other details of the plan 
are yet to be worked out. 


Wage increases in the new contract range from 6 
cents to 10 cents an hour, with a further boost aver- 
aging 5 cents at the start of the second year, and 
another averaging 7.5 cents at the start of the third. 
A cost of living provision permits a semiannual ad- 
justment of 1 cent for each full one-half point change 
in the BLS index, using the March, 1958 index as the 
base. 


Additional Life Insurance Supplements 
Company-Paid Plan 


Nashua Corporation and the eight unions at its 
Nashua, New Hampshire, plant! have settled on a 
one-year contract that provides additional life insur- 
ance coverage to nonpension employees. The addi- 
tional insurance supplements the older company-paid 
plan. 

In order to participate in the pension plan an em- 
ployee must be at least thirty-five years of age and 
must have at least five years’ service with the com- 
pany. Under the old contract, those employees not 
eligible for membership in the plan were provided with 
company-paid life insurance ranging from $500 to 
$1,000 depending on length of service. The new con- 
tract continues the same company-paid insurance but 
makes available an additional amount, the cost of 
which is shared by the employee and the company. 
The employee pays 60 cents a month for each $1,000 
above the company-paid amount. For example, a 
three-year employee earning $4,800 a year gets $800 
company-paid insurance. The contract permits the 
employee to add to this amount another $2,700 (bring- 
ing his total insurance to $3,500) by authorizing pay- 
roll deductions of $1.62 per month. However, the 
employee may elect to take only the company-paid 
insurance. 

Also changed are life insurance provisions for em- 
ployees in the pension plan. In the former contract, 
life insurance was tied to annual earnings so that 
lower-income levels received an amount equal to 
about 125% of earnings. The percentage was gradu- 
ally increased to about 150% of annual earnings 
around the $7,000 level. In the new contract, the low- 
est bracket is raised to 150% of annual earnings. —_, 

The agreement also provides a 4% wage boost, 
averaging about 8.25 cents an hour, plus skilled trades 
adjustments. The hospital room and board maximum 
daily allowance was increased to $15 from $9. — 

N. Beatrice WortHy 
Division of Personnel Administration 


+ Printing Pressmen; Bookbinders; Photo Engravers; Stereotypers; 
Firemen and Oilers; Operating Engineers; Electricians; Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. | 


No. 88—Inventory Management in Industry 

No. 87—Industrial Uses of Radioisotopes 

No. 86—Foreign Licensing Agreements—|!. Evaluation and Planning 
No. 85—TIndustrial Standardization 

No. 84—Marketing Research in Action 

No. 83—Prospects for Economic Nuclear Power 

No. 82—Operations Research 

No, 81—Company Insurance Administration 

No. 80—Public Relations in Industry 

No. 79—Measuring Salesmen’s Performance 

No. 78—TIndustrial Engineering, Organization and Practices 

No. 77—Forecasting in Industry 

No. 76—Automobile Plans for Salesmen 

No. 75—Researching Foreign Markets 

No. 74—Atomic Energy Primer for Management 

No. 73——Company-Sponsored Foundations 

No. 72—Marketing, Business and Commercial Research in Industry 
No. 71—Keys to Efficient Selling and Lower Marketing Costs 

No. 70—Industrial Security: —II!. Theft Control Procedures 

No. 69—New Product Development:—II!. Marketing New Products 
No. 68—-Company Tax Administration 

No. 66—Financial Management of Pension Trusts 

No. 64—Industrial Security:—I1. Plant Guard Handbook 

No. 63—The Corporate Directorship 

No, 62—Controlling Capital Expenditures 

No. 61—Techniques of Plant Location 


No. 60—Industrial Security: —I. Combating Subversion and Sabotage 
No. 59—Trends in Industrial Location 
No. 57—New Product Development:—II. Research and Engineering 


No. 56—The Duties of Financial Executives 

No. 54—Getting Defense Contracts 

No. 52—Measuring Dealer and Consumer Inventories 
No. 51—Protecting Records in Wartime 


In the July Business Record 


Department Store Business—Despite the drift of population from the big cities to 
the suburbs, department stores have been able generally to hold their share of 
the market in their major merchandise fields. Where there has been a general 
slippage in one line, there has been a gain in others. The changes that have 
occurred in the past decade are reviewed by merchandise lines, cities, and 


regions. 


“Transfer” Payments—Money disbursements to individuals for which they render, 
no service currently have been a major prop to personal income in these 
recession months. The article examines their composition and long-term 


trend. 


Canadian Budget Panorama—Problems that our northern neighbor has in common 
with us, as well as those more or less unique to herself, are presented in the 
light of the Finance Minister’s recent budget presentation for the current 
fiscal year, in this quarterly Business Record feature. 


“Discretionary” Income—Income over and above amounts required for necessities 
and prior commitments underwent a sharp drop in the first quarter of 1958, 
then remained fairly stable in the second quarter. The Board’s estimates for 
quarters beginning with 1953 are shown, and additional figures are given 
that apply to the current situation. 


Transportation Equipment—A long-term look at an industry that has played a key 
role in the 1958 recession and is one of the big issues in the 1959 outlook. 
Charts and text are extracted from the first issue in a new Conference Board 
series of publications on ‘‘Statistics of Manufacturing Industries.’’ 


Published by THE CONFERENCE BOARD 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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